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You can get all the money-saving facts 
promptly by writing, wiring or tele- 
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The Important Name to Look for When You Look for 


Soya Bean Machinny orn Handling Equpment 


TIPPS 


TIPPS 


TIPPS 
TIPPS 


BECAUSE: 


Large Centrally Located Warehouse Offers You Immediate De- 
livery of 


V Belts & Sheaves Std. Screw Conveyor 
Chain - Sprockets Conveyor Trough 
Bearings - Take-ups Conveyor Accessories 
Motors - Bases - Starters Elevator Cups 

Speed Reducers Exhaust Fans - Valves 
Couplings - Set Collars Blowers - Feeders - Pipe 


Offers You Many Years of “Know How” by Engineers & Mechanics 
Whose Life Work Is the Design of 


Bucket Elevators Belt Conveyors 
Cake Bins - Samplers Troughing Conveyors 
Drag Elevators Seed Bins - Spouts - Chutes 


Special Conveying, Handling and Processing Equipment 


Equipment is backed up by a staff of top flight oil mill engineers, 
pattern makers, foundry men, machinists, fabricators, sheet metal 
men, and erection mechanics that further guarantee your ma- 
chinery or plant will render years of efficient service to you. 


Offers you more value for your dollar than any other supplier be- 
cause: larger volume, modern machinery and methods, skilled anc 
experienced workmen. 


For Immediate Attention to Your Machinery Problems Write, Wire or Phone 
for a Sales Engineer to Visit You With No Obligation or Cost on Your Part. 


TIPPS ENGINEERING & SUPPLY CO. 


P.O. Box 213 


Phone 37-160 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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“It's LINK-BELT 
CONVEYORS 


for Lee Wilson! 








Modern Oil Mill Equipped 
for Efficient Handling 


Handling is sufficiently important a function in oil mill opera- 
tion to warrant selection of the most efficient equipment. Lee 
Wilson & Co. at Wilson, Ark., chose Link-Belt screw conveyors, 
belt conveyor and bucket elevators for unloading soybeans 
from railroad cars or trucks, and for moving beans to and 
from storage tanks at this bean processing plant which employs 
Allis-Chalmers solvent type oil-extraction equipment. 

The upper illustration shows the truck bean unloading shed 
with a Link-Belt steel-encased bucket elevator, belt conveyors 
to and from Muskogee bean storage house and Link-Belt screw 
conveyor from head of elevator to bean-storage tanks. The 
lower illustration shows the RR car bean-unloading shed and 
Link-Belt bucket elevator to screw conveyor distributing sys- 
tem over circular bean-storage tanks. 





In the complete Link-Belt line of materials handling and 
power transmission machinery, there is a type of elevator, 
conveyor and drive to meet the needs of any situation. Specify 
Link-Belt and enjoy the benefit of one source, one high stand- 
ard of quality, one responsibility! 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., S. W.; Dallas 1, 
Plant, 500 Latimer St.; New Orleans 13, St. Louis 
1, Charlotte 2, N. C., Baltimore 1, Birmingham 3, 
Houston 2, Jacksonville 2, Washington. 1, D. C., 
Los Angeles 33. Distributors Throughout the South. 


CONVEYORS 


PREPARATION EQUIPMENT . . . POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
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FREDMAN BAG CO. 
330 E.CLYBOURN ST. 


MILWAUKEE 2,WIS. 





CONVEYING- 
ELEVATING 
AND 
TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 





GROWERS 


Fertilizers Up Yields 


Higher soybean yields in North Carolina 
depend on the use of lime and fertilizers 
as well as the planting of adapted varieties. 

This is shown by tests in recent years by 
W. L. Nelson and E. E. Hartwig of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station. Nine 
tests were set up in 1946 to show the im- 
portance of these practices, in farmers’ fields 
in Pasquotank, Beaufort, Jones, Duplin, 
Edgecombe and Halifax Counties, N. C. 

The results indicate the need of lime and 
fertilizer very clearly. With the Ogden vari- 
ety for example, an average of all the tests 
showed the following yields per acre: check 
22 bu.; lime alone 25 bu.; 400 lbs. 0-10-20, 
27 bu.; lime plus 400 lbs. 0-10-20, 34 bu. 
It is evident that the addition of lime or 
fertilizer is not sufficient. 

Soils now producing very low yields can 
be made to produce well, say Nelson and 
Hartwig. In an experiment in Edgecombe 
County on a Norfolk soil very low in plant 
nutrients the Ogden variety yielded 5 bushels 
per acre with no fertilizer or lime. But with 
lime and 400 pounds of 0-10-20 the yield 
was 32 bushels. The quality of the beans 
was also much improved by the lime and 
fertilizers. 

In an experiment in Pasquotank County a 
yield of 42 bushels was obtained for the 
Ogden variety with no lime or fertilizer. 
Ordinarily it would be thought that with a 
yield such as this no additional nutrients 
would be needed. When 1 ton of lime and 
400 pounds of 0-10-20 per acre was applied, 
the yield was 48 bushels per acre! 





Leading U. S. Counties 

Twenty-nine U. S. counties produced a 
million or more bushels of soybeans in 1947, 
according to a county-by-county report for 
the 18 principal soybean-producing states 
for 1946 and 1947, issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Twenty-one of the counties producing a 
million or more bushels of soybeans in 1947 


Large stocks carried in our warehouse for prompt shipment. 


Our Engineering Department at your service at no extra cost. 


Phone — Write or Wire Us 


RIECHMAN-CROSBY CO. 


Front at Beale, Memphis, Tenn. 
DEALERS IN MILL-MACHINERY AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
“Serving Industry since 1895” 





were located in Illinois, still handily t 2 
nation’s leading soybean state. Illinois’ 19: 7 


production totaled 65.1 million bushels cor- 
pared to that of Iowa, in second place wih 
26.3 million bushels. 

Three Minnesota counties produced 1 m'!- 
lion bushels of soybeans in 1947; Missouri 
had two counties, and Arkansas, Ohio and 
Iowa each one. 

Champaign county, Ill., was still the na- 
tion’s leading soybean county with 2.9 mil- 
lion bushels in 1947. Vermilion was back 
in second place with 2.7 million bushels. 

The nation’s 10 leading soybean produc- 
ing counties in 1947, all of them in Illinois, 
were: 


Million bu. Million bu. 
Champaign 2.9 Macon 1.76 
Vermilion 2.7. Edgar 1.71 
Christian 2.3. Macoupin bis 
Sangamon 2.04 McLean 1.6 
Iroquois 2.03 Montgomery 1.57 


New Madrid County, Mo., was 11th with 
1.55 million bushels in 1947. 





Beans in Illinois 

Soybeans averaged 5.5 bushels per acre 
less in 1947 than in 1946 in the state of 
Illinois, reports the Illinois Crop Reporting 
Service in Illinois Crop and Livestock Sta 
tistics. 

State per acre average was 18 bushels in 
1947; 23.5 in 1946. Total Illinois produc- 
tion in 1947 was 65,196,000 bushels com- 
pared with 78,020,000 in 1946. 

Champaign still stands at the top of Illi- 
Lois counties to lead the nation in soybean 
production—-with 2,940,000 bushels _pro- 
duced on its farms in 1947, Vermilion 
County was second with 2,715,300 bushels, 
and Christian County third with 2,397,600. 

Two other counties with over 2 million 
bushels production were Iroquois with 2, 
038,000, and Sangamon with 2,040,600. 
Champaign and Christian counties both pro- 
duced over 3 million bushels of soybeans in 
1946. 

Twenty-one Illinois counties produce: over 
1 million bushels of soybeans in 194° 
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Mixes Corn and Soys 


Corn which shared space with soybeans 
outyielded that in regular planting in IIli- 
nois tests, reports Capper’s Farmer. 


“Corn and soybeans were planted two 
rows alternately in unfertilized plots at Illi- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Station,” an 
article in the August issue of the farm mag- 
azine points out. “Corn yield was 50 per- 
cent more than from corn in continuous 
TOWS. 


“A. L. Lang, Illinois soils man, isn’t 
ready to say just why the corn turned out 
more grain to the row when planted with 
beans. It may be because the corn got more 
light. Also, it may have benefited from more 
air circulation and less competition for 
moisture and plant food. 


“The Illinois station didn’t have an ex- 
periiental field of continuous rows of soy- 
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San Francisco 


—Soybean Digest Photo 

You see E. E. Eversole in a field of his Lincoln soybeans near Hindsboro, Ill. Mr. Eversole, a 

hardware and implement merchant at Hindsboro, farms 600 acres, 200 of them in Lincoln soybeans. 

He has been farming for 20 years and has seen the soybean crop move strongly to the front in 

that time. The picture was taken August 18. At that time Mr. Eversole guessed the field might 
go 25 to 30 bushels per acre. Most farmers in the territory now grow Lincolns. 


beans for a direct comparison with yields 
of the beans in corn. However, George Babb, 
owner of the Champaign County farm where 
the plots were planted, said the beans in the 
corn set 50 percent more pods than those in 


another field on the same farm. 


“Lang isn’t recommending the mixed 
planting method on the basis of 1 year’s 
tests. But he thinks it may have possibili- 


ties for farmers who grow corn and beans. 


“Harvesting the mixed planting with to- 
day’s machinery is a problem,” the article 
points out. “Present 2-row pickers will 
handle the corn satisfactorily in a 2-and-2 
planting, but the gathering of the bean crop 
isn’t so easy. Lang is going to try various 
row combinations. If the system will bring 
higher yields, he thinks the engineers and 
machinery companies will take care of the 


harvesting problems.” 


WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


BROKERS OF SOYBEAN OIL AND PROTEINS 


Complete Domestic and Foreign Coverage 


105 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


Telephone: ANDOVER 7107 











43% “Super Duo” Brand 


EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN 
OIL 
MEAL 


Highly Digestible — Palatable 


Toasted Nut Like Flavor 


Use Our Quality Soymeal 


and Service 


TOLEDO SOYBEAN 
PRODUCTS CO. 


215 Pontiac St. 
Toledo 11, Ohio 


Phones — Pontiac 3434-3435 


Phone us when you have 


soybeans to offer. 
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Your INVENTORY OF 


SOYBEANS 
and OIL 


... remaining where it is now stored 


can be promptly converted into sound 


loan collateral through the flexible and 
economical ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
FIELD WAREHOUSING SERVICE. 





WRITE 
OR WIRE 


OUR 


NEAREST 
OFFICE 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
826 Clark 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


Construction Bldg. 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
First Natl. Bank Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Waldheim Bldg. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Carew Tower 


MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
Sterick Bidg. 














AS THE PRESS SEES 





ASA Program 


For some time the soybean, newest gre-t 
agricultural crop in this country, has been 
asking wheat, the oldest, to move over and 
make more room for it in the human ard 
animal stomach. Wheat, or some other oc- 
cupant of these stomachs, must actual!y 
have moved over, for the soybean crop has 
grown in acreage faster than any other com- 
mercial farm crop in history. 

Now the soybean aspires to even a greater 
place in the nutritional sun. U. S. producers 
are being asked to invest one-fifth of a cent 
a bushel from the returns of their 1948 soy- 
bean crop in a nationwide educational, pro- 
motional and legislative program which is 
expected to add much to the success already 
achieved along this line by the American 
Soybean Association. 

It is too bad, of course, that stomachs 
are not bigger or that they are incapable of 
stretching beyond a certain point. And it 
is too bad, also, that estimable foods must 
therefore compete vigorously for the limited 
stomach space available. But this is one of 
the facts of life, and since a new food can 
gain access to the desired part of the anat- 
omy only through dislodging from that place 
some other food, competition is inevitable. 
It is, in fact, desirable, and in the best 
interest of the anatomy. 


Such philosophic reflections came, natur- 
ally, into the minds of the wise leaders of 
the breadstuffs industries who brought to 
an end the reluctance and procrastination 
of generations of millers and bakers. It is 
greatly to the credit of the soybean that 
it learned one of the great facts of life before 
it was out of the cradle. —Northwestern 


Miller. 


Remedy at Hand 


Housewives in Illinois are reading tantal- 
izing advertisements in the national maga- 
zines these days. They are advertisements 
for margarine that is “yellow—reacy to 
serve.” It is “now available in the-e 26 
states,” the ads say, and’ then they lit the 
26, and Illinois is not among them. 


The ads point up to Illinois housewi :s the 
fact that it is not the failure of the ‘ nited 
States Senate to act on the margari:> tax 
that is keeping them from buying the mar- 
garine already colored. It is the anti iated 
laws of Illinois, which positively for! | the 
sale of colored margarine in this stat 


Nor are the housewives of Illino ° less 
tantalized when they read of the rece: | dis 
covery that sale of colored margarine s no 
illegal in Missouri and of the repe of a 
state law that formerly outlawed ~ellow 
margarine in Massachusetts. 

—Decatur, Ill., | -rald. 
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Field Warehousing... 
-,..Can Help Companies 


L] increase profits. 


L) finance inventories. 
(soybeans and all grains) 


L] increase inventories. 
C) increase working capital. 


How could Field Warehousing help you most? 
Check above block to indicate. 





Furnish complete information, about Field Warehousing without 
obligation, to 














FILL IN— MAIL THIS AD to 


CLEVELAND STORAGE €0., INC. 


MAin 3415 


619 Guardian Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Our SERVICE t you 


Gneludes .. . 


Roll Grinding and Corrugating 
Replacement Rolls 
Bucket Elevators and Drives 
Cyclone Metal Dust Collectors 
Rubber - Cotton - Leather Belting 
“V" Belt and all types of Chain Drives 
Gears Cut to Order 
Spiral Conveyors, Boxes and Fittings 
Elevator Cups 
Special machinery designed and built for the job. 


PURITAN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


1931 North 11th Street 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Almost 1,000 people from 28 states and 
9 other countries attended the 3-day sessions 
of the 28th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association which closed at 
Memphis September 15. The meetings, which 
included the field trip into the Delta sec- 
tion of Arkansas, were undoubtedly among 
the best attended and most successful in 
the entire history of the Association. 

The efforts of several groups beside the 
Association committees and staff contributed 
greatly to the success of this meeting held 
in one of the world’s great cotton centers. 
These included the Memphis Merchants 
Exchange, the Clarkedale Experiment Sta- 
tion, and Lee Wilson & Co. 

Members of the convention committee 
of the Memphis Merchants Exchange had 
literally put in months of effort in prepar- 
ing a rousing welcome for the convention 
attendants; and their efforts paid off. Wives 
of Exchange members were in charge of 
ladies hospitality. The Exchange was host 
at a cocktail party which preceded the an- 
nual banquet. 

The staff of the Clarkedale station had 
been busy in preparing the test plots for 
the field trip, which included all named 


The new ASA board of directors—the men who will serve you during 1948-49. Standing left to right: R. H. Peck, John W. Evans, John Dries, Howard 
Roach, G. G. McIlroy, W. G. Weigle and Frank S. Garwood. Seated: J. B. Edmondson, O. H. Acom, President Ersel Walley, Secretary-treasurer Geo. 
M. Strayer, and Jacob Hartz, Sr. Leroy Pike is not in the picture. 








commercial varieties in the U. S. for inspec- 
tion of convention visitors, and the prepara- 
tion of the plots for demonstrations of flame 
weeding, artificial defoliation and mechani- 
cal cotton picking. 

The Lee Wilson & Co. people under the 
able generalship of Manager J. H. Crain 
had likewise gone allout to make the visit 
to the world’s largest cotton plantation and 
one of the world’s largest agricultural enter- 
prises a memorable occasion. A large num- 
ber in addition to those registered at the 
convention attended the tour of the planta- 
tion, which was in charge of Glen (Bud) 
Green, Wilson public relations man. About 
800 were fed at the barbeque lunch put on 
by Wilson’s at Bassett Park. 

The Memphis Merchants Exchange and 
Lee Wilson & Co. each published a well 
printed and liberally illustrated book in 
honor of the occasion. 

Ersel Walley, Walley Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Fort Wayne, Ind., was reelected presi- 
dent of the Association. Geo. M. Strayer, 
Strayer Seed Farms, Hudson, Iowa, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

John W. Evans, Montevideo, Minn., was 
elected vice president, succeeding W. G. 


Weigle, Marsh Foundation Farm, Van Wert, 
Ohio. 

Newly elected directors were Leroy Pike, 
Pontiac, Ill., succeeding Walter W. Mc- 
Laughlin, McLaughlin Agricultural Service, 
Decatur, Ill.; and O. H. Acom, Little River 
Farms, Wardell, Mo., succeeding Harry A. 
Plattner, Malta Bend, Mo. 

Strayer, Weigle and G. G. McIlroy, Farm 
Management, Inc., Irwin, Ohio, were re- 
elected directors. 

Holdover directors include: Walley, 
Evans; J. B. Edmondson, Danville, Ind.; 
Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, Iowa; Jacob 
Hartz, Sr., Stuttgart, Ark.; John P. Dries, 
Saukville, Wis.; F. S. Garwood, Stonington, 
Ill.; and R. H. Peck, River Canard, 9n- 
tario. 

The Association went on record favoring 
immediate announcement by the government 
of allocation of a “reasonable amount” of 
whole soybeans for shipment abroad to bol- 
ster the price of 1948-crop beans before the 
bulk of the crop begins to move. 

The Association pointed out that the 1948 
crop is estimated to be the largest in his- 
tory, and the adopted resolution stated that 
exportation of soybeans would stabilize the 














—Woodard’s Photographers 
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Barges in tow on the Mississippi. These lines now bring millions of bushels of grain and soybeans 
to the port of Memphis for distribution throughout the South. 


market and encourage growers to maintain 
an acreage large enough to meet future U. S. 
and foreign demand. 

The Association asked strong producer 
backing in soybean-growing areas for its 
promotional program announced this sum- 
mer. The program is being financed by 
grower contributions of one-fifth cent per 
bushel collected by elevators on 1948-crop 
soybeans at the time of harvest. 

The Association also went on record on the 
butter-margarine issue by demanding repeal 
of “all regulatory taxes and controls—local, 
state or federal—which discriminate against 
the use of edible products made from domes- 
tic oils.” 

The usual informal smoker was held the 
evening preceding opening of the conven- 
tion, and was presided over by Secretary- 
treasurer Geo. M. Strayer. 

Two films, Progress in Products, the mar- 
garine film produced jointly by the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association and the National 
Cotton Allis-Chalmers 
film, The Soybean Story, were shown. 


Council, and the 


Contributing greatly to the good fellowship so 

evident at the 28th convention was Joe Sea- 

bold, McMillen Feed Mills, Inc., Napoleon, 

Ohio, our song leader again this year. Seabold 
led off all sessions. 





Five hundred and fifty-five people bought 
tickets to the annual banquet and took part 
in the group singing led by Joe Seabold, 
McMillen Feed Co., Napoleon, Ohio; saw 
the presentation of lifetime memberships to 
the men elected this year; and heard Clay- 
ton Rand’s humorous talk, “Jack and the 
Beanstalk.” Robert Snowden, Horseshoe 
Plantation, Hughes, Ark., was toastmaster. 
A feature of the banquet was “Stake-lets,” 
a soy product of Madison Foods. 

Over 100 women attended the convention 
—a new record. They were guests at a noon 
luncheon tendered by the Interstate Bag Co., 
a Wilson & Co., enterprise at Wilson, Ark. 
All ladies attending the banquet were pre- 
sented with corsages by Memphis Merchants 
Exchange. 


Exhibit booths of firms serving the in- 
dustry received many visitors during the con- 
vention. They offered a good cross-section of 
services offered to the industry and were a 
center of much interest. 


The following men were members of con- 
vention committees: 


Nominations committee: Howard  L. 
Roach, Plainfield, Iowa, chairman; Jacob 
Hartz, Sr., Stuttgart, Ark.; David G. Wing, 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio; Dr. W. L. Burlison, 


Urbana, Ill.; John Dries, Saukville, Wis. 


Awards committee: W. G. Weigle, Van 
Wert, Ohio, chairman; J. B. Edmondson, 
Clayton, Ind.; J. W. Calland, Decatur, Ind.; 
J. C. Hackleman, Urbana, IIl.; W. J. Morse, 
Beltsville, Md. 


Resolutions committee: J. B. Edmondson, 
Danville, Ind., chairman; K. E. Beeson, La- 
fayette, Ind.; W. G. Weigle, Van Wert, Ohio; 
George Hale, Burdette, Ark.; John Evans, 
Montevideo, Minn.; John Sand, Marcus, 
Iowa; Paul Hughes, Hudson, Iowa. 





Annual Report of the 
President 


At our last annual meeting your board 
of directors and officers were committed to 
a policy of aggressively promoting the busi- 


ness interests of the American soybean 
grower. Unanticipated activity and progress 
in that direction can be reported. 

In connection with the campaign to re 
move the federal taxes on margarine made 
from domestic oils, the American Soybea 
Association became nationally known. I 
found strength which comes from its ow 
membership and from cooperation with thos: 
having common interests, such as the Cottor 
Council. 


All of this was accomplished without ade 
quate finances but placed a great burden an: 
expenditure of donated time upon the di 
rectors and many of our stalwart members 
The year closing. witnessed the completion 
of the film Progress in Products and the 
name of the American Soybean Association 
is being identified as a friend of the food 
consumer everywhere—a fine piece of public 
relations in these times. 


Excellent progress has been made in the 
expansion of our field service and the initia- 
tion of a sound financing plan. These new 
developments have not diminished our inter- 
est in or our recognition of the importance 
of the technical side of soybean growing and 
utilization. We have cooperated in every 
way with every agency and have publicly 
expressed our appreciation of the fine work 
being performed in the field of agronomy by 
the National Soybean Processors Associa- 
tion. 


As we look ahead we must emphasize the 
fact that “soybeans are worth more money.” 
What an opportunity for sales promotion 
when you have a product a bushel of which 
contains three times as much protein, ten 
times as much fat, and nearly three times as 
much valuable minerals as a bushel of wheat. 
Certainly such a product is worth twice as 
much. Remember, too, that a bushel of our 
product contains four times as much protein, 
over four times as much fat, and nearly four 
times as much mineral as a bushel of corn, 
and certainly one bushel of it should be 
worth three or four times that of a bus'el 
of corn. Our problem is to convert that 
value into price. 

It is a hard business fact that processors 
and handlers are primarily interested in an 
adequate and profitable service charge or 
handling profit. Only the consumer °nd 
grower’ are primarily interested in p> ce. 
The consumer can and will pay a good p ‘ce 
only if the soybean is utilized in high v ue 
usage. It is imperative that with adeqi ate 
financing our Association in faithfulnes ; to 
its trust to our grower membership, « »ne 
if necessary, but cooperating with all t ose 
who will, make every possible effor to 
divert the soybean to its most profi: ble 
utilization. 

Every cent added to the price of soyb 2ns 
by our efforts means 114 million dolla . to 
our growers. Certainly with such large s'- <es 
at issue they are entitled to our best ef rts. 
May I repeat a statement previously © :de 
that “When the chips are down, price “vill 
determine how many bushels of soy)-<ns 
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Sameras were much in evidence on the ASA field trip to Clarkedale and the 

Wilson plantations. At right you see four seedsmen talking if over at Bassett . 
Park following the barbeque given by Lee Wilson & Co. Left to right: M. E. w 
Magee, Magee Grain Co., Dyersburg, Tenn.; Lyman Reed, Missouri Soybean Co., 
Saruthersville, Mo.; N. H. Pace, Pace Seed & Supply Co., Cleveland, Miss.; 
nd Jacob Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart, Ark. Just below are some 
f the 800 people who stood in line to be served at the barbeque. 


in center at left, is the flame weeder in action 
at the Clarkedale soybean plots. Just below, 
three scientists from the Delta Experiment Sta- 
tion, Stoneville, Miss., partake of the lunch at 
Bassett Park. They are: Robert B. Carr, E. E. 
Hartwig and Howard W. Johnson. 


At right, three men from the Orient look at 
a plot of U. S. soybeans. They are: P. C. 
Hsu, Chinese representative on FAO; S. S. De, 
India; and Victorino P. Paredes, Philippine 
embassy. 


Bottom left, relaxing at Bassett Park: Dr. John 
Gray, Baton Rouge; Mrs. G. G. Mcllroy, Irwin, 
Ohio; Mrs. John Gray; Mrs. David G. Wing, 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio; Mrs. Heartsill Banks, 
Kansas City; Mrs. V. Lee McMahon, St. Louis; 
and David G. Wing. 


Bottom right, also at Basseft: Mrs. Banks; Mrs. 
McMahon; Mrs. Jeanne M. Strayer, Hudson, 
Iowa; and Mrs. Parke Burrows, Evanston, Ill. 


All pictures read from left to right. Soybean 
Digest photos. 


U. S. farmers will continue to grow.” A 
fair percentage of soybean growers can, at 
any time, convert their acreage into other 
uses. On the other hand with more high 
value usage, a sounder and more adequate 
storage and marketing program, the broaden- 
ine of our markets and the realization of a 
price more nearly in keeping with the po- 
tential value of our product, soybean produc- 
t can be increased. This increase might 
be very helpful to adjust our agricultural 
production to more nearly meet our exact 
domestic and foreign needs. We consider it 
in ortant that all segments of our soybean 
in ustry be kept strong and that can be 
dc ec only through maintaining, and perhaps 
in easing, our soybean production. 

t us repeat that: 

High value usage is required to assure 

a satisfactory price. 

A satisfactery price is required to as- 

sure volume of production. 

An assured volume of production is 

lesirable and necessary. 

that end we must devote our very best 
eff 

ERSEL WALLEY, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Left to right, C. M. Woodworth, David G. Wing, J. B. Edmondson. 





—Woodard’s Photographers 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS 


J. B. Edmondson, Danville, Ind.; David 
G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, Ohio; and C. M. 
Woodworth, Urbana, IIl., were chosen hon- 
orary life members of the American Soy- 
bean Association at its 28th convention in 
Memphis, bringing the total number of life 
members to eight. 


The new life members were introduced at 
the annual banquet by W. G. Weigle, Van 
Wert, Ohio, chairman of the awards com- 
mittee. The awards were presented by Ersel 
Walley, Association president. 

Life members previously elected are: W. 
J. Morse, Bureau of Plant Industry, Be't - 
ville, Md.; W. L. Burlison, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; I. C. Bradley, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Taylorville, Ill.; J. C. Hackle- 
man, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl.; and 
G. G. McIlroy, Farm Management, Inc., 
Irwin, Ohio. 


Following are the presentation talks mad2 
by Weigle: 


J. B. Edmondson 


J. B. Edmondson was born at LeClair. 
Ind. His formal education was obtained at 
Clayton High School, Milliken University 
and Purdue University. He graduated from 
the latter school with a B.S. degree in agri- 
culture in 1911. 

Following graduation Mr. Edmondson was 
assistant state geologist of Indiana for 2 
years; then for a year he was editor of 
Farmers Guide at Huntington, Ind. 

After 1914 he farmer a 160-acre farm 
south of Clayton, Ind., until he turned active 
farm operations over to his son, John, a year 
ago and moved to Danville, Ind. 
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Mr. Edmondson has always, found time 
to take an active part in community activi- 
ties and has worked extensively with the 
local and state agricultural extension serv- 
ices. In 1947 and 1948 he was chairman of 
the Hendricks County Corn Growers Asso- 
ciation and is now the president of the In- 
diana Corn Growers Association. 


Mr. Edmondson was one of the pioneer 
soybean growers in Hendricks County and 
Indiana, and has been a certified seed pro- 
ducer of soybeans and other small grains. 
When anyone in his home town is asked 
about J. B. Edmondson they immediately 
associate him with the soybean business. He 
grew his first crop of soybeans in 1914, which 
was a failure due to lack of knowledge. 
He has continued to talk and grow soybeans 
every year since. 

In 1925, he was made president of the 
Mid-state Soybean Association, the first 
farmer organization to promote high quality 
certified seed. Almost from the first he has 
been active in the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation and for many years served as one 
of its officers, as vice president, as secretary 
and treasurer. He is still a member of the 
Associations board of directors. 


David G. Wing 

David G. Wing was born on Woodland 
Farm near Mechanicsburg, the son of Joseph 
E. and Florence S. Wing. We older indi- 
viduals all remember Joseph E. Wing 
through his years of association with the 
Breeders Gazette, and his pioneer work with 
the alfalfa crop. 


Dave’s early schooling was in the one-room 


country school house. Later he graduated 
from Mechanicsburg High School only a 
few miles away from his farm home. After 
high school he attended Ohio State Univer- 
sity where he graduated from the college of 
agriculture. He served several years in the 


Army during World War I. 


He is one of Ohio’s outstanding farmers 
and it is not by chance that he has that 
reputation. His father and mother loved 
everything connected with a farm and coun- 
try life. They appreciated nature from every 
angle. It was under this influence and with 
this background that Dave was reared. He 
loves good land, good crops and livestock 
and what one can observe on his farms 
proves this statement. He is a soybean en- 
thusiast of many years standing and his 
soybean crops are always among the best 
of the community. 


Dave was president of the American Soy- 
bean Association for 2 years, on the board 
of directors many times. He has given freely 
of his time and energy in a very efficient 
manner in Washington on many legislative 
missions—he has been always ready to re- 
spond when the call came. 

It is entirely fitting that this honor should 
be bestowed upon a man who has done so 
much to establish soybeans on Ohio farms, 
and has given so much of his time to state 
and federal legislation relating to soybeans. 


C. M. Woodworth 


C. M. Woodworth graduated from the 
Perry, Okla., high school. His university 


(Continued on page 100) 
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MOVES 


The soybean is moving south. Statistics 
prove it. Soybean acres and yield jumped 
5-fold during war and postwar years in the 
six Midsouth states, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana and Ten- 
nessee. At the same time acreage and yield 
tripled in the 12 Southern states served by 
the U. S. Regional Soybean Laboratory: 


But the South is only once again claim- 
ing her own. An old sea captain, we are 
told, first brought soybeans direct from 
the Orient to North Carolina. Planters 
grew them there as ‘Japan peas”. Under 
the prodding of such enthusiasts as the late 
C. B. Williams at the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, the growing of soybeans 
spread rapidly in the South. 


The first American-grown soybeans 
were processed in North Carolina; and 
they were first processed by solvent-extrac- 
tion in Virginia. 


In 1920 the five leading soybean states 
were all in the South. But in following years 
Southern farmers lost interest, due to lack of 
suitable varieties, the lack of harvesting 
machinery, and mainly perhaps, to the pull 
of past habits that tied them to a single crop. 
The Nation's soybean center shifted to the 
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Harvest scene on W. M. Scott farm, Tallulah, La. 


SOUTH 


Cornbelt. By 1935 Missouri was the only 
Southern state included in théfirst five in 


_soybean production. 


During the war and patties the South 
turned again to soybeans. She is now grow- 
ing far more of them than evér. The com- 
bine has come in to make them more profit- 
able. The call for diversified farming is at 
last beginning to be heeded in the South 
as elsewhere. New and better varieties 
such as S-100 and Roanoke are coming from 
the experiment stations. 


The soybean at no time lacked for true 
friends in the South. There were men who 
believed in its ultimate tnumph there— 
breeders working for private firms and the 
Regional Soybean Laboratory and the state 
experiment stations, growers who kept on 
planting the crop, and agricultural leaders 
like J. B. Crain who built processing and re- 
fining plants, grew large acreages them- 
selves and induced others to follow suit. 


These men were quietly at work pre- 
paring for the day of the soybean’s return. 
Their work is now rewarded. No one now 
can doubt that the soybean along with cot- 
ton and other typical Southern crops will 
remain to share in the South's destiny. 















ERSEL WALLEY 


HE PRIME purpose of my trip to 
Europe was to secure firsthand infor- 
mation regarding European agricul- 
ture and to observe “at grassroots” the gen- 
eral economic conditions of those countries 
in order to evaluate the likely affect of 
those factors on American farm business. 
Having learned of my plans, our aggres- 
sive secretary and several members of the 
board of directors of the American Soybean 
Association urged me to make a study of the 
place that soybeans might play in the re- 
habilitation and postwar economy of Eu- 
rope. In fact our secretary wrote letters 
to many contacts which his office has 
throughout Europe, so many in fact, that 
time and conditions did not permit me to 
visit all the people to whom he had written. 


To keep the record straight it should be 
stated affirmatively that I paid all my own 
expenses out of my own pocket and, there- 
fore, I am free to use the information which 
I received as I desire. This independence, 
however, does not preclude my willingness 
and pleasure to report to the American Soy- 
bean Association on my observations and 
conclusions. 

I landed first in France and on arrival in 
Paris contacted the various organizations 
interested in soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts, including the Ministry of Food. It 
surprised me to learn that in France there 
are no less than six definite, strong organ- 
izations interested in the promotion and use 
of soybeans and soybean products in human 
and animal nutrition. At least one of these 
organizations issues a monthly publication 
devoted entirely to general education in the 
use of soy products. 

I should explain at this time that I carried 
with me a very generous supply of Soybean 
Digests, copies of the 1948 Soybean Blue 
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By ERSEL WALLEY 


Book, samples of refined soybean oil, and 
four reels of 16 mm. sound movie films, 
showing the production of soybeans in this 
country and methods of utilizing the end 
products. The most successful showing of 
these movies was perhaps in Paris, where 
we had a total attendance of 25 leaders from 
the Ministry of Food and the agricultural 
and food processing industries at our show- 
ing. Kodak Pathe has a very fine projection 
studio at its Paris office and very kindly ex- 
tended the use of these facilities to us. At 
the request of our secretary, copies of the 
Blue Book and Soybean Digest were put on 
exhibit in the International Congress of 
Agricultural Industries, held in Paris during 
the week of July 12-18, 1948. 

Historically, French people have had a 
pretty fair diet and have always been heavy 
users of fats and oils. Currently, they are 
very short of these products; and the diet, 
as I found it, reflected the effect of very 
short supplies. From the most reliable in- 
formation which I could get, France needs 
approximately 50 percent more fats and oils 
for human consumption than she now re- 
ceives to bring her diet up to anywhere near 
prewar levels. 

The reception which I received every- 
where in France by those interested in the 
soybean industry was most cordial and con- 
structive. It is impossible in this brief 
report to mention the individuals and firms 
to whom I am indebted, but I shall, from 
my notes, bring out two or three experi- 
ences which may serve to explain the gen- 
eral situation in France as it might affect 
the soybean industry. 


Soy in France 

An important group of food industries 
has made a valiant effort to popularize soy 
products. This campaign has been slowed 
up due to the fact that various industries 
hesitate to put more money into it until 
they have some assurance that they will 
be able to receive adequate soy supplies, in- 
cluding whole beans. 

The unfavorable reports on the use of 
soy products in France arose from the use 
of soya flour with corn flour alone during 
the emergency of 1947. The bread was evi- 





dently very bad and aroused some opposition 
to soya flour due to this misuse of it. 

It was my privilege to spend some time 
with the director of research for a group of 
French oilseed processors and _ handlers. 
This group is particularly interested in the 
development of the oilseed industry in the 
French colonies, particularly expansion of 
the palmseed production. This director went 
into great detail as to the nature of their 
work and the problems which they had 
encountered. They are proceeding on the 
theory that maximum production of veg- 
etable oil is necessary in the French food 
and industrial economy and trade with their 
own colonies is more certain than that out- 
side their own empire. He related his ob- 
servations of the peanut and sunflower pro- 
duction in Africa, not only in the French 
colonies but in the British colonies as well. 
He readily admitted that while his work did 
not concern soybeans yet he recognized their 
high potential value for human food, par- 
ticularly since they contain not only edible 
oil but protein vitally needed in the French 
food economy and ended his comment with 
the simple statement: “But we can’t get 
any beans.” 

Another of the very interesting experiences 
was a visit to the modern solvent oilseed 
processing plant at Bordeaux, which visit 
was reported in the July 1948 issue of the 
Soybean Digest. This plant is located on the 
river channel and ocean-going vessels an 


(Continued on page »8) 


® The president 

of the American 
Soybean Association 
spent most of the 
summer in Europe 
observing conditions. 
He says there is 

a big potential 
market for American 
soybeans abroad. 
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UTILIZE THE FREE NITROGEN OF THE AIR 


and obtain P 


1. More beans and hay per acre. 3. More benefit to succeeding crops. 
2. More nitrogen for your soil. 4. More protein in the beans and hay. 


There are 70 million pounds of Nitrogen over every acre to draw upon, if you 
inoculate; if you do not inoculate you rob your soil and fail to utilize this free 
source of nitrogen. 
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E. E. HARTWIG 


ERTAIN qualities are desired in a 

soybean variety regardless of where it 

is grown. These qualities are high 
seed yield, good seed quality, high percent- 
age of oil and protein, adaptability to com- 
bine harvesting, and freedom from disease 
injury. However, one quality which does 
differ markedly both in requirements and 
behavior is maturity. Maturity and adap- 
tation to specific environments are charac- 
teristics which make southern varieties dif- 
ferent from Cornbelt varieties., 


Nearly 30 years ago plant physiologists 
learned that soybeans were very sensitive to 
length of day. That is, some types will be- 
gin to flower and develop seed with 16 hours 
of daylight while other varieties will not 
begin to reproduce until day length is 14 
hours or less. Under the day length condi- 
tions occurring at Memphis during the 
growing season all strains adapted to the 
central Cornbelt area will begin flowering 
in about 30 days after emergence. Conse- 
quently they make only limited growth and 
mature too early to give maximum seed 
yields. On the other hand a variety like 
Ogden which makes good growth and ma- 
tures about October 10 at Memphis will not 
mature before frost in central Illinois. 


During the past several years we have 
been evaluating soybean varieties with re- 
gard to their specific qualities and charac- 
teristics. We are not only interested in 
learning which are the best strains avail- 
able but also what characteristics each 
strain possesses so that we might use these 
good qualities in our improvement program. 


Soybeans are a self pollinated crop. Once 
a variety is established as a uniform type, 
we have practically no chance of making any 
improvement by selection within that vari- 
ety. To make improvement we must have 
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Breeding. Soybeans 
FOR THE SOUTHERN 


STATES 


By EDGAR E. HARTWIG! 


variability. To get this variability it is ne- 
cessary to make crosses between types pos- 
sessing the different characteristics and se- 
lecting in later generations. Some of the 
more advanced work has dealt with getting 
improved seed holding, adaptation to spe- 
cific areas, and disease resistance. 


One of the varieties well adapted for seed 
production in much of the South is Ogden. 
The Ogden variety gives excellent seed 
yield, stands up well, is moderately resist- 
ant to the bacterial leaf diseases, and has 
a quite satisfactory oil content. However, 
Ogden will shatter under some conditions 
and also sometimes produces seed of poor 
quality. One of the types chosen to com- 
bine with Ogden to correct these weakness- 
es was the Ralsoy variety. This variety has 
excellent seed holding qualities, but gives 
much lower seed yields especially when the 
fertility level is such that Ogden will yield 
35 to 40 bushels per acre. Ralsoy also is 
quite susceptible to bacterial pustule and 
wildfire. 


The problem then is to maintain as many 
Ogden qualities as possible but still add 
seed holding. Since the genes conditioning 
the various characteristics segregrate and 
recombine more or less at random in the F, 
and later generations it is necessary to ob- 
serve rather large numbers in order to ob- 
tain the desired combination. Disease: sus- 
ceptible and shattering plants or lines can 
be eliminated in the second or third gener- 
ation by observation, but we have no meth- 
od of predicting by observation which 
strains are going to be the best seed pro- 
ducers. To pick out the best yielding 
strains it is necessary to grow them at sev- 
eral locations to evaluate their adaptation 
to different environments. 


After testing numerous strains from the 
cross Ralsoy x Ogden, one of the most prom- 
ising strains is N45-2994. While this strain 
has not been tested thoroughly enough to 


1Agronomist, U. S. Regional Soybean 
Laboratory, Bureau of Plant Industry 
Soils and Agric. Eng., Agric. Research 
Administration, U.S.D.A. 
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know its adaptability, it appears to possess 
many of the good qualities of each parent. 
Other strains with good seed holding quali- 
ties have also been crossed with Ogden to 
bring about improvement in seed holding. 
We believe that some of these crosses will 
give non-shattering strains equal in other 
respects to Ogden. 


Chinese Strains 

Several types introduced from the vicinity 
of Nanking, China, such as Palmetto, Mis- 
soy, Nanking, and CNS make excellent 
growth on the Coastal Plain soils of the 
lower Southeast. However, each of these 
strains has a low oil content. Crosses have 
been made using these types with Ogden, 
Volstate, and Roanoke. Selections from 
these crosses are now in advanced stages 
of testing. Some of the better strains such 
as N45-3563, N45-3728, and N46-2652 pos- 
sess many of the growth qualities of Pal- 
metto and Missoy plus approaching Roan- 
oke in seed holding and oil content. It is 
anticipated that some of these strains will 
provide good seed varieties in an area where 
the varieties like Ogden and Roanoke have 
not been too well adapted. 


Another phase of the breeding progr:m 
has been directed toward transferring 
sistance to bacterial pustule and wildfire to 
the better seed producing types. Both of 
these diseases are frequently present in 
soybean fields. One of the first strain: 
be identified as carrying a high degree of 
resistance to both bacterial pustule © 
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are now available 

for nearly all 

parts of the South, 
and still better 
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ldfire was the variety CNS. CNS as a 
v-riety is not well adapted for production 
i. the two major production centers of the 
- uth—the coastal plain area of North Caro- 
la and Virginia or the Delta area of Ar- 
k nsas and Mississippi. In these areas it 

iges badly, produces low seed yields, and 
hes a low oil content. 


The first crosses using CNS as a parent 
were made in 1943. Its resistance to bac- 
terial pustule appears to be rather simply 
innerited. However, from the first cycle 
crosses strains which carried the desired 
deree of disease resistance have not equal- 
led Ogden or Roanoke in seed production 
or oil content in their areas of best adap- 





tation. These strains do equal CNS in dis- 
ease resistance and surpass it in agrono- 
mic qualities. The better strains from the 
crosses with CNS carrying resistance to 
bacterial pustule and wildfire have been 
crossed with the best agronomic types for 
the different production areas of the South. 
It should not be long before types carrying 
a high degree of resistance to these two 
bacterial leaf diseases along with good seed 
production and high oil content will be 
available. 

Several insects frequently cause severe de- 
foliation in the region. One of the worst of- 
fenders is the velvetbean caterpillar. On 
several occasions differential feeding has 
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been observed when velvetbean caterpillars 
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have moved in on a nursery containing dif- 
ferent strains. However, each of these least 
desired strains has been observed to be 
severely defoliated by the same insect when 
grown alone. Consequently we do not have 
sufficient differences upon which to base a 
program for resistance to velvetbean cater- 
pillar attack at the present time. The in- 
sect can be controlled by dusting. 


Very few varieties have been available to 
fill a maturity gap between such varieties 
as Patoka and Gibson which are grown in 
southern Indiana and Ogden which is about 
3 weeks later. 
acreage has been planted of the variety 
S-100 which fits in very well between these 
other varieties in maturity. S-100 is recog- 
nized as carrying somewhat lower oil con- 
tent than other popular varieties, and a 
somewhat greater degree of susceptibility to 
the wildfire disease. These qualities will 
probably restrict the use of S-100 as a vari- 
ety. Other strains derived from crosses be- 
tween productive Cornbelt varieties and me- 
dium early Southern types are now in test. 
In preliminary trials some of these strains 
which are similar to S-100 in maturity have 
surpassed it in other qualities, especially oil 
content. 


This season a considerable 


Good Soil Needed 


While it is possible to breed superior va- 
rieties of soybeans which will give higher 
seed yields because of better adaptation to 
specific environments and a better comple- 
ment of genetic factors for yield, it must 
also be recognized that the seed yield of 
any variety is closely associated with the 
productive capacity of the soil. A 40-bushel 
soybean seed crop removes in the seed the 
equivalent of 300 pounds 0-10-20 fertil- 
izer. If the phosphate and potash supply 
in the soil limits production to 20 bushels 
per acre, little is to be gained by planting 
a variety having a higher yield potentiality. 
Very often improvement in fertilization prac- 
tices is the first step necessary toward im- 
proving seed yields. Likewise other cul- 
tural practices such as stand and weed con- 
trol cannot be neglected if high yields are 
expected. 

At the present time varieties like S-100, 
Ogden, Roanoke, and Acadian offer matur- 
ity range for production in almost any area 
of the South. Each of these strains has the 
capacity to produce high seed yields in 
areas where adapted, providing of course 
that the nutrient requirements are fulfilled. 
It is recognized that these and other varie- 
ties have limitations and breeding work is 
in progress to correct some of these defects. 
Furthermore, it is recognized that progress 
in any breeding program is dependent on 
knowledge of the inheritance of the various 
qualities and characteristics. We, there- 


fore, are interested in problems directed to- 
ward gaining further genetic information as 
well as practical improvement. 
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ARKANSAS EXPERIMENT STATION PROGRAM, 


and. the Clarkedale Station 


GRICULTURE has made more tech- 
A nological improvements during the 
past two decades probably than any 
other industry. The rapid adjustments 
which would be required to make use of 
all of the new improvements in farm equip- 
ment, seeds, and types of fertilizers make it 
necessary for the farmers to have some re- 
search organization trying out the various 
improvements as well as attempting to find 
new ones. 


The Arkansas Experiment Station system 
was established many years ago to serve 
as a research agency which would help the 
farmers of Arkansas, as well as those in 
other parts of the United States, to keep 
pace in their production efforts with the 
various advances being made. How well the 
various research organizations of the coun- 
try have been performing this service is 
shown by the record yields of crops which 
have been produced during the past few 
years. 


The Arkansas system centers around the 
laboratories, greenhouses, and experimental 
farm located at Fayetteville. Branching 
from this center are the Fruit and Truck 
Branch Experiment Station near Hope, the 
Rice Branch Experiment Station near Stutt- 
gart, the Livestock and Forestry Branch 
Experiment Station near Batesville, the Cot- 
ton Branch Experiment Station near Mari- 
anna and its Delta Substation near Clarke- 
dale. In addition, special experimental fields 
are located in southeastern, east central, 
central, and northeastern Arkansas to study 
production problems with peaches, veget- 
ables, strawberries, and alfalfa for which 
the soils in the particular locations are 
especially adapted. By having the stations 
located in the areas of the state devoted to 
a particular crop, such as rice at the rice 
station, it is possible for the research worker 
to carry on his experiments under condi- 
tions exactly like those facing the farm 
producer. In addition, it keeps the research 
worker in closer contact with the problems 
confronting the producer. 


Delta Area 


The Delta Substation was established to 
perform these functions for farmers operat- 
ing on the alluvial soils-of the Delta area 
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of Arkansas. It embraces “Sandy Land, 
Mixed Land, and Buckshot” which are typi- 
cal of the Delta area. The projects out- 
lined for operation on this station are 
designed to supply as much information as 
possible to help in maintaining an increas- 
ing production on Delta soils. Some of 
the experiments with varieties are very 
similar to those being conducted on the 
other stations because it is necessary to 
determine the variety or varieties of soy- 
beans, corn, cotton, etc., which are especial- 
ly adapted to the different soil conditions. 


@® King Cotton receives 
major emphasis at the 
Clarkedale Substation 
in the heart of the 
cotton country. But 
other crops like 
soybeans are getting 
attention. 


R. P. BARTHOLOMEW 





It is to be anticipated from the fact that 
the station is located in one of the largest 
cotton-producing areas of the world that his 
crop receive major emphasis. At the present 
time, approximately 100 acres are devoted to 
experiments associated with the production 
of cotton by mechanized methods. Included 
are investigations of various methods of 


_ machine operation for seedbed preparation, 


planting, and cultivation. The influence of 
varieties on harvesting by mechanical means, 
and various factors associated with proper 
defoliation to facilitate harvesting are also 
being studied. 


A cotton breeder has recently been sta- 
tioned at the Cotton Branch Station. This 
makes it possible to expand the program of 
cotton improvement, and part of the breed- 
ing work will be at the Clarkedale sub- 
station in order that varieties especially 
adapted to the area may be developed. 

Experiments are also being conducted 
with different vegetable crops to see if, 
through varietal selection and proper fertil- 
ization, these crops can be grown on the 
Delta soil. 

Experiments have been planned—and are 
gradually getting under way—to determine 
soil management and fertility practices 
which will enable producers of alfalia to 
maintain stands and increase production. 


Adair’s Work 


Experiments were inaugurated a nu iber 
of years ago to breed and select varieti s of 
soybeans which will have a wide adapi \tion 
to the state. Dr. C. Roy Adair was wo «ing 
in cooperation with a project leader rom 
the experiment station towards this °nd. 
Unfortunately, he has had to carry the unt 
of the work by himself during the pa- few 
years and has not been able to do as uch 
as he would like. However, as a res’ | of 


the work which he has been carryil 0M, 
we are increasing at the Rice Branch EF. et'- 
ment Station this year seed of S-100, sich 
will be made available to Arkansas 10 
ducers. We hope that we will be in « ‘oe 

in 


tion to give Dr. Adair more assistan¢ 
that we can provide higher yielding soy 45 
with a high oil content for those secti: 
Arkansas which are now becoming | ‘Jo 
soybean-producing areas of the coun! 
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Soybean Research at the 





NORTHERN REGIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


i IS ALWAYS a pleasure to represent 

he Northern Regional Research Labora- 

tory before the American Soybean As- 
sociation. The close cooperation between 
our two groups and the assistance which 
members and officials of the Association 
have furnished the Laboratory make us anx- 
ious to present our work to you in some 
detail. 


We have made these reports at each of 
your annual meetings for several years, and 
I must caution you that we cannot report 
on completely new work each year. Some 
of our projects are long-term. As you 
know, we have worked continuously for 
many years and have reported on the big 
problem of improving soybean oil for pro- 
tective coatings. We have made marked 
improvements, and are continuing our re- 
search. There are other phases we have 
discussed and could deal with again, but 
time is not available to cover our full cur- 
rent research program on soybeans. Instead, 
I have selected four of our projects on 
which I think we have made some progress, 
and the results of which should be of in- 
terest to you. 


Alcchol Extraction 


During the past few years we have de- 
voted 2 great deal of attention to the alco- 
hol extraction of soybeans. The process 
which we have developed has a number of 
intere ting and novel features and advan- 
tages. In this process, flaked soybeans are 
extra. ed with 95-percent alcohol at high 
temp: stures. If the soybean flakes are ex- 
tract’ at the boiling point of alcohol, the 
amou’ of alcohol required to remove all 
the co is in the ratio of six parts of alco- 
hol tc one part of flakes. 


If: — process is carried out under slight 
Press: , for example at 15 pounds above 
atmos eric, the quantity of alcohol need- 
ed to _ move the oil is reduced sharply, the 


Prese «eq by R. T. Miiner at the annual 
meeti' - of the American Soybean Asso- 
oe Memphis, Tennessee, on Sep- 
be 18, 1948. Report of a study in 

Ic] srtain phases were carried on 


rg -esearch and Marketing Act of 


oe © the laboratories of the Bureau 

fone St cultural and Industrial Chemis- 

tio, As ‘cultural Research Administra- 
n, lS. Department of Agriculture. 
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Northern Regional Research Labor- 
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ratio in this case being 1:1. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, the pressure process ap- 
pears to be the better. Although the ini- 
tial cost of equipment is higher, the quan- 
tity of solvent needed is much less and 
hence operating costs are lower. 


To recover the oil, the alcohol extract is 
cooled to about 60° F. During the cool- 
ing process, the solution of alcohol and oil 
separates into three phases—alcohol, soy- 
bean oil, and some solid matter, with a 
small amount of an emulsion remaining at 
the interface. Slight heating of this mix- 
ture breaks the emulsion, and permits the 
solid matter to sink. The alcohol, soybean 
oil, and solids can then be readily sepa- 
rated. 

This cooling process for separating the 
alcohol and soybean oil eliminates the need 
for recovering the major portion of the al- 
cohol by distillation. In our tests, the re- 
claimed alcohol has been recycled as much 
as 85 times without loss in its solvent pow- 
er and without the necessity of purifying 
it by distillation. 

The soybean oil separated in the cooling 
process still contains about 7 percent alco- 
hol. This alcohol is removed from the oil 
by vacuum evaporation and recovered. The 
oil contains only .06 of 1 percent of free 
fatty acid, as compared with higher 
amounts of fatty acid usually found in hex- 
ane-extracted oil. It is unnecessary, there- 
fore, to alkali refine alcohol-extracted soy- 
bean oil. With one water washing, an ex- 
cellent non-break oil is produced. Soybean 
oil obtained by this process is an excellent 
product either for production of paint oils 
or for food uses. 


@ Discussion is of 

alcohol extraction; an 
irreversible gel useful 

in food and industry; 
evaluation of new varieties 
for processing; and 
stability of soybean oil. 
Author is now head 

of the Laboratory. 


The solids which separate in the cooling 
process consist of lecithin, sterols, saponins, 
glucosides, and other products. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the solid matter con- 
sists of lecithin. We have not yet had op- 
portunity to investigate thoroughly the 
composition of this solid material, or to 
separate it into its components. 


The meal obtained from the alcohol-ex- 
traction process, in contrast to hexane-ex- 
tracted meal, is free from bitter principles 
and coloring matters. It has a bland fla- 
vor and is excellent for food uses. Except 
for color and flavor, hexane- and alcohol- 
extracted meal are practically identical in 
properties. 


This process has been studied thoroughly 
on a laboratory scale, and some steps have 
been evaluated on the pilot-plant scale in 
cooperation with Allied Mills. A number 
of other companies also are engaged in 
pilot-plant investigations of this process. 
The alcohol-extraction process appears to 
have considerable promise. 


Soy Adhesive 


Soyagel, an irreversible gel, is another 
product we have recently developed. Soy- 
bean meal, obtained after the alcohol ex- 
traction of the flakes, yields a very inter- 
esting product on water extraction. By 
treating one part of the meal with six parts 
water, 70 percent of meal goes into solu- 
tion. The solid matter in the extract can 
be readily recovered by spray drying. Fifty- 
five percent of this solid product consists 
of protein, but the solid is readily soluble 
in water in almost all proportions. 


A solution made from this material and 
having a protein content of from 5 to 10 
percent will gel when it is heated to 90° C. 
The resulting gel is irreversible, that is, the 
protein has been so altered by the heating 
process that it will not redissolve on cool- 
ing. The gel has the consistency of a 
gelatin dessert. The properties of this pro- 
teinaceous product, therefore, are some- 
what similar to egg white. 


This gel has interesting possibilities in 
both food and industrial fields. It can be 
used as an adhesive for sealing envelopes 
which cannot be opened by ordinary 
steaming. Envelopes having this type of 
adhesive would be useful in banks and for 
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enclosing important types of correspon- 
dence. The envelopes can be sealed either 
by moistening and then sealing, or merely 
by heat sealing, that is, when the dry ad- 
hesive on the envelope flap is hot pressed 
it liquefies sufficiently to seal the envelope. 
This adhesive also has promise for the 
labeling of tin cans. In contrast to dex- 
trins, the ordinary type of adhesive used 
on labels, this soybean adhesive wets metal. 
Since the label will stick to metal it is not 
necessary to wrap it completely around a 
can to obtain a seal. 

One use already has been worked out 
under commercial conditions. This soybean 
protein has been shown to be an excellent 
substitute for technical non-edible egg 
white in the crown seal industry. In seal- 
ing the cork to the metal cap, egg albumin 
has, until now, been found to be the only 
satisfactory adhesive. Technical egg white 
has the disadvantage, however, of costing 
around $1.50 a pound. In cooperation with 
the crown seal industry we have found 
that this new type of soybean protein can 
satisfactorily replace technical egg white. 

Pilot-plant investigations on the produc- 
tion of this novel type of soybean protein 
are now being carried out in cooperation 
with Allied Mills. Preliminary estimates 
indicate that this soybean protein can be 
produced at about 15 cents a pound from 
extracted meal at $80.00 a ton. As alcohol- 
extracted soybean meal is not being pro- 
duced on a commercial scale at present, it 
was of interest to determine whether com- 
mercial hexane-extracted soybean meal 
would yield this same type of protein. 


Does Not Gel 


To our surprise, water extraction of hex- 
ane-extracted meal yields a proteinaceous 
product which does not gel when heated 
in water. We have found this to be due 
to the presence of a gel inhibitor in the 
hexane-extracted meal. Treatment of hex- 
ane-extracted meal with water dissolves not 
only the protein, but also the gel inhibitor. 
This gel inhibitor can be readily removed 
by treating the hexane-extracted meal first 
with alcohol. The inhibitor dissolves in 
alcohol and can be readily recovered from 
it. 

In the alcohol-extraction process for sep- 
arating the oil from soybean flakes, the 
gel inhibitor and, of course, other products 
as well as the oil, are removed from the 
meal. For this reason, the heat gelling pro- 
tein can be obtained directly by water ex- 
traction of the meal resulting from the al- 
cohol process. The inhibitor is not soluble 
in hexane and must, therefore, be removed 
from hexane-extracted meal by alcohol be- 
fore treating the meal with water to ob- 
tain. the heat gelling protein. Work has 
not been completed on this gel inhibitor, 
so I am unable to tell you about the chem- 
ical nature of the material. 


The engineering and development divi- 
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sion of our Laboratory has set up a. com- 
plete pilot plant to investigate thoroughly 
all phases of the alcohol extraction of soy- 
beans in particular, and the solvent extrac- 
tion of soybeans in general. This pilot 
plant is now “on stream” and we are learn- 
ing how to operate it successfully after a 
great deal of trouble in obtaining the pro- 
per equipment. Pilot-plant equipment is 
also being assembled for the study of al- 
kali refining, bleaching, deodorization, and 
hydrogenation of soybean oil. 


Soybean Varieties 


One project we plan to start soon is the 
thorough evaluation, from the processing 
standpoint, of new varieties of soybeans. 
This work will be done in cooperation with 
the Regional Soybean Laboratory at Ur- 
bana, Ill., and with state experiment sta- 
tions. As you know, in developing new 
varieties of soybeans, plant geneticists are 
mainly concerned with the agronomic 
characteristics of these varieties. In addi- 
tion, the oil content of new varieties of 
beans is determined, as well as the iodine 
number of the oil. 

No information is obtained, however, on 
the processing characteristics of promising 
new varieties. When a new variety is re- 
leased for commercial production, it is not 
known whether the processing industry will 
be able to handle the new bean with ease 
or with difficulty. Furthermore, little in- 
formation is available on the quality of the 
oil or of the meal produced. This type of 
information has not been obtained in the 
past, except in rare cases, because facili- 
ties have been lacking. With the type of 
pilot-plant equipment which we are now ob- 
taining, thorough evaluation of new varieties 
of soybeans can be made and this, of course, 
we expect to do. 





Oil Stability 


You have heard discussions of work by 
this Laboratory on this important topic in 
previous years. We are continuing our w rk 
in this field with increased emph: sis 
through the Research and Marketing «ct 
of 1946. With increased funds, we shal! be 
able to attack this problem from many in- 
gles. We have reported to you on our st dy 
of the use of citric acid and we bel «ve 
that this discovery is finding a great cecal 
of commercial use with consequent im- 
provement in the finished soybean oil. 

Today, I should like to mention our work 
on another phase of this same problem, soy- 
bean lecithin. Soybean oil is somewhat 
unique in the amount of phosphatides that 
it contains. These materials, with associat- 
ed gums and mucins, have been used com- 
mercially for a wide diversity of products. 
Many studies have been made of their prop- 
erties and some investigations of their com- 
position. At the present time, however, in- 
formation on the composition of “soybean 
lecithin” is surprisingly meager. It is cur- 
rently accepted that this material consists 
of approximately 35 percent lecithin and 65 
percent cephalin. It is recognized that 
smaller amounts of many unknown constitu- 
ents also may be present. This mixture, 
with its many industrial uses, may also play 
a most important role in the stability of 
soybean oil. Opinion is divided as to 
whether the phosphatides help or hinder in 
this respect. In trying to solve this ques- 
tion, the first requisite is a more exact 
knowledge of the composition of the phos- 
phatides. 


With the development of each new phys- 
ical tool, it has been applied to this com: 
plex mixture. In the past, it was hoped 
that adsorption and partition chromato- 
graphy could be used to separate pure 
constituents from the mixture. This attack 
was unsuccessful. 


During the past 12 months we have ap- 
plied the technique of countercurrent dis- 
tribution developed by Craig of the Kocke- 
feller Institute. This separation procedure 
has been used with marked success in dif- 
ferentiating the various penicillins. (ur re- 
sults are necessarily preliminary up to now, 


but we have made marked progre In 
principle, the countercurrent distr’ ution 
apparatus consists of a series of s arate 
vessels, each containing two immisci. e sol- 


vents. The material is added to t > first 
vessel, distributed between the solv «ts by 
shaking and allowing the solvents to °epa 
ate, and then moved countercurren’ » into 
the next vessel. Our particular ap :ratus 
provides for 24 successive operation: »! this 
nature. After completion of the ope :tions. 
the contents of each vessel are ar lyzed. 
In this way we have been succe ul in 
separating out relatively pure fractic 's and 
we find that soybean phosphatides —»ntaln 
approximately 29 percent lecithin, per- 


(Continued on poze 82) 
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ALLIED CROPS 


By ALBERT R. RUSSELL 


Assistant to Executive Vice President, 
National Cotton Council 


HE story of cotton is the story of the 

South and more—the story of a land 

area which spans the continent from 
Virginia to California. It is a story of man’s 
efforts to clothe and feed himself and to 
provide himself with goods and services 
needed to maintain the high standards that 
modern civilization makes possible. But 
more than these, cotton is a story of people 
—15 million people. And during the past 
10 years, it is the story of these people, 
joined together in common purpose to in- 
crease the consumption of the most used 
and most versatile fiber of all history. 

The stake has been, and is now, the 
throne of King Cotton. 

The National Cotton Council was born 
of the need of cotton people to work to- 
gether. But it was the brain child of one 
great American, Honorable Oscar Johnston, 
of Scott, Miss., who, with characteristic 
vision, recognized that cotton was really 
sick, and that if something were not done, 
this remarkable fiber eventually would die 
as a force in the economic life of the nation. 
In 1938, Mr. Johnston called about him 
representative cotton leaders from over the 
belt to discuss cotton’s ills and to determine 
vhat could be done about solving them. 
there are two things to remember about 
his small nucleus of business men. They 

‘re cotton people, dependent on the fiber 

1 seed of this commodity for their respec- 

» livelihoods. And secondly, they repre- 

ted five branches of the industry— 


Is 


~ 


> farmer, the ginner, the warehouseman, 
t.2 merchant and the cottonseed crusher. 


( onference Results 


ut of this conference came two major 
€ -isions. One—cotton’s principal problem 

that of under-consumption; and _ sec- 

‘ly, if the problem were to be solved, 
© y a coordination of effort by the various 
Ss .ments of the industry would do it. 

‘he idea of a Council of cotton interests 
tc nerease consumption of American-grown 
¢ ‘on was the seed out of which grew the 
tional Cotton Council of America. 
he plan was imaginative, and it soon 
ca.ght fire. So confident of Mr+ Johnston 
ai: his ability to do this job was the Missis- 
S''p1 legislature that in 1938 its members 
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passed a bill and the Governor signed into 
law an appropriation of $9,000, to defray 
the expenses incident to organization and 
early operation of the Council. 

This $9,C00, donated by the people of 
Mississippi through its elected representa- 
tives, was a modest sum for so great an 
undertaking. However, of this amount, only 
$6,255.14 was exnended upon the promo- 
tional and organization work which resulted 
in the permanent establishment of the Coun- 
cil, and the remainder, $2,755.76, was paid 
into the treasury of the Council as the initial 
deposit to support cotton’s fight for con- 
sumption. 


Fourteen States 


Fourteen state units were formed from 
the 18 cotton producing states, with three 
representatives each from the original five 
cotton interests—producers, ginners, ware- 
housemen, merchants and cottonseed crush- 
ers—in each unit. Texas, because of its 
unusually large production, was allowed four 
additional producer delegates. It was on 
these state units that the responsibility of 
financing the program was placed. The goal 
for the first year’s operation was set at 
$240,000 or about 2 cents per bale of cotton 
produced. Quotas were allocated to the state 
units on the basis of the November 8 crop 
estimate that year, the money to be raised 
in whatever manner was determined upon 
by the individual units. This marked the 
Council’s first attempt at financing its oper- 
ations. That year, to aid in securing finan- 
cial support at the “grass-roots” level, to 
further a cotton educational program and to 
stimulate interest in the Council and its 
activities, county committees were estab- 
lished to work with state unit organizations. 
Membership on these committees varied, but 
in all instances civic and industry leaders 
were sought to perform the vital function of 
selling the Council and its program to their 
respective counties. 

Naturally, there was considerable expense 
involved in collections by state units through 
county committees in the 850 cotton-produc- 
ing counties, and quite a wide variat‘on, also, 
in the methods of collection. For reasons 
of economy, therefore, and a unified plan 
of financing, it was decided that responsi- 
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\.illiam Rhea Blake, execuiive vice president 

and secroiary of the National Cotton Council 

since 1942, is one of the nation’s ablest admin- 
isirators of industry organizations. 


bility for collections on the 1939-40 crop 
would be placed in the hands of the man- 
agement of the Council and its administra- 
tive officers, through field representatives to 
be employed by the Council. The next and 
all succeeding finance programs have been 
the responsibility of the management 
through its field service department. 

In an effort to arrive at an equitable rate 
of participation in the financing of the 
Council’s program as among the five pri- 
mary raw cotton interests then composing 
the Council, a plan was inaugurated where- 
by the producer would be asked to contrib- 
ute lc per bale on cotton produced and the 
ginner Ic per bale on cotton ginned—the 
ginner to collect from the producer and 
remit to the Council; the crusher would be 
asked to contribute 144c per ton of seed 
handled; the warehouseman and the mer- 
chant, 4c each per bale handled. 

It was apparent to the Council’s board of 
directors in the spring of 1940 that the 
expanded program activity of the Council 
warranted increased support. A goal of 
$500 000 was set for 1941. In that year also 
the spinner interest was brought into the 
Council as the last great segment of the 
raw cotton industry. 


How Plan Evolved 

During 1940, and, in fact, up until 1944, 
the finance plan was given constant and 
careful study by the finance committee, the 
administrative officers and the management 
of the Council, in an effort to develop a 
satisfactory collection agency for the pro- 
ducer-ginner dues which could be more 
economically dealt with than by direct con- 
tact with the 8250 active gins throughout 
the Belt. During this time the organization 
tried a plan of collecting producer contri- 
butions through the merchants, the mer- 
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Ed Lipscomb, director of sales promotion and 

public relations of the National Cotton Council 

since its organization, is known as one of the 
nation’s foremost authorities on this work. 


chants, in turn, passing these collections on 
to the compresses as an additional charge on 
first compression, and the compresses re- 
mitting to the Council, together with their 
own per bale contribution. The ginner con- 
tribution was collected by the crushers on 
the basis of per ton of seed purchased, and 
remitted to the Council by the crushers, to- 
gether with their contribution per ton of 
seed crushed. 


Experience during these 4 years, however, 
indicated to the Council that its first method 
had been the best—that is, collecting direct- 
ly from the individual interests where the 
number of necessary contacts was not pro- 
hibitive, as in the case of the ginners, ware- 
housemen, merchants, crushers and _ spin- 
ners; and where impracticable, as in the 
case of the approximately 1,200,000 farm 
families constituting the producer interests, 
as close to the producer as possible—the 
ginner. By the long and hard, but valuable, 
road of experience, therefore, we came back, 
in 1944, to our initial system of collecting 
producer contributions through the ginner. 

So it» was in 1944 that the Council’s 


® The six primary 

raw cotton interests 

by working 
shoulder-to-shoulder 

and with the help of the 
best brains of the 

entire industry 

have promoted a 

highly integrated program 
for Ring Cotton. 
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finance program became of age. In that 
year, after consultations with and approval 
by all branches of the cotton industry, what 
is believed to be the most equitable method 
of distributing support of the organization 
was worked out, whereby all segments would 
contribute an amount in proportion to their 
respective equities in the crop. 


For the crop year 1945-1946, the program 
used called for a spinner contribution of 5c 
per bale of cotton consumed; a merchant 
contribution of 2c per bale of cotton mer- 
chandised; a broker or commission buyer 
contribution of 4c per bale on cotton han- 
dled; a warehouseman contribution of 
4c per bale on all cotton and _linters 
shipped; a crusher contribution of 5c 
per ton of seed crushed; and a _ pro- 
ducer contribution of 10c per bale of cotton 
ginned, with the ginner serving as collecting 
agency as his contribution to the program. 
Participation in the program, of course, has 
been, and, is today, voluntary, with the basis 
for each segment’s participation worked out 
and approved by each interest concerned. 


Today the sign-up program with the spin- 
ner interests is handled entirely by the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
with 3c per bale collected being remitted 
to the Council and the remaining 2c per 
bale to the Cotton-Textile Institute for a 
special promotion fund covering its joint 
promotion program with the Council. 


The present program has been tried and 
proved. It is past the experimental stage 
and is familiar to the great majority of 
cotton people in this country. While we 
cannot claim anything like 100 percent co- 
operation, we are considerably past the half- 
way mark, and progress continues each year 
toward that goal. 


Program Expanded 


The success of the Council’s finance pro- 
gram during the past few years has meant 
a greatly expanded program, and the neces- 
sary. personnel to do the job efficiently. 
Analyzing the system under which we oper- 
ate today, I would give as principal reason 
for the success of the support program, the 
fact that from the very beginning, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council has had the active 
participation of the best brains in the in- 
dustry, and the full cooperation of all cotton 
interest organizations. The Council’s pro- 
gram has never deviated from its original 
objective—to increase the consumption of 
cotton and cottonseed products. 


It is amazing to one as new in the Council 
as I am to note what little change has been 
necessary in the original by-laws under which 
the organization operates. Of course, there 
have been amendments. But careful study 
will show that they have been minor. When 
we consider the extent of activities covered 
today in relation to 1939, we realize that the 
founders were men of great vision and abil- 
ity—men who gave painstakingly of their 
talents to make of this an efficient and per- 





representative of the industry as a whole. 


The by-laws of the Council provide that 
every issue must be supported by two-thirds 
of the voting delegates of each interest, each 
interest voting separately. It follows that 
one more than one-third of any one interes! 
voting against a proposal automatically kill 
it. This procedure protects the welfare o 
each interest and assures the cooperatio: 
of every segment of the industry on al 
matters of policy. The fact that the industr; 
must be united on every question befor 
the Council can take a position has pre 
vented even the slightest misunderstandin; 
and has meant that on every major problen 
requiring support of the industry, the Coun 
cil has been assured in advance of over 
whelming support of the millions of peopl 
dependent upon cotton for a livelihood. 


How It Operates 


It is not possible in this brief informal 
discussion to give you a full report of Coun- 
cil operating procedure. As I have indi- 
cated previously, however, ours is a delegate 
body representing the six raw primary cotton 
interests. At present there are 244 dele- 
gates, who meet once a year and formulate 
and approve the organization’s program for 
the ensuing year. Delegates are selected by 
their own interest organizations for a 3-year 
term, with one-third elected each year. It 
is this delegate body that sets the budget 
each year, from funds collected the previ- 
ous year. Under this system the Council 
never has, and, never will operate in the 
“red.” Delegate members, by interests, select 
representatives to the board annually, each 
interest having five members. The officers: 
the chairman of the board, a president, three 
vice presidents (one from each area), 4 
treasurer and the executive vice president 
are elected annually by the directors. 

The Council has had only two presidents. 
Mr. Johnston served in dual capacity as 
chairman of the board and president unt’! 
this year. When in Atlanta he asked to be 
relieved of the presidency and was sue- 
ceeded by Harold A. Young of Little Roc’ 
a prominent planter, one of the founde 
and the man who made the motion at t!« 
organization meeting which brought t'« 
Council into being. Mr. Johnston, of cour: 
is continuing as chairman of the board. 


The Council’s program is execui 
through four major program divisions: p 
duction and marketing, utilization resear 
sales promotion and foreign trade. In ad 
tion, an office in the nation’s capital rep 
sents the industry in Washington, on 
legislative matters and in its dealings w 
government agencies and as liaison w 
other organizations on matters of mut: 
concern. 

It is on the Washintgon scene that we h: 
had closest contact with your splenc 
group. Our executive vice president, Rh 
Blake; Washington representative, P 
Jackson; and others of us have had occas’ 
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luring the past few years to work closely 
‘ith Mr. Walley, Mr. Strayer and Mr. Roach 
ind other 
he interest of remedial margarine leg- 
lation. No one knows better than the 
ouncil what effective work they have done, 
ork which has strengthened margarine’s 
osition tremendously and which makes sure 
1e eventual victory in this great fight. 
The Council feels that it was most fitting 
lor you to meet in the South this year. We 
like to feel as if we are at least partially 
your hosts. Cotton and the soybean in- 
dustry have much in common. We know 
that in our more diversified cotton program 
in the South soybean production has an im- 
portant place. Your industry complements 
and supplements cotton production, and it 


members of your board in 


is not unusual to note cotton and soybeans 
side by side on good land that once was 
entirely planted to cotton. Yields in the 
valley area show the wisdom of this multiple 
crop system, and cotton welcomes the soy- 
bean South. 


We welcome all of you to Memphis, par- 
ticularly those from without the Cotton Belt, 
and we hope you will enjoy your stay here. 
Cotton’s richest heritage is the people it 
supports. We want you to meet them and 
them to meet you. 


This great meeting can well cement a re- 
lationship between cotton and soybeans 
which will be mutually beneficial to the 
millions of Americans our respective organ- 
izations service. I believe it will. 


Actiwitiesn of the 
FOREIGN TRADE DIVISION 


of the National. Cotton Council 


By READ DUNN 


Director, Foreign Trade Division 


HE PURPOSE of the foreign trade 
division of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil is to promote the export of cotton 


and cotton products. 


This purpose is born of the belief that 
unless we act with intelligence and dispatch 
competition at home from other materials 
and abroad from other cotton and synthe- 
ties may cause us to lose part, if not all, of 
our foreign markets, thus forcing an ad- 
justment in the economy of the South which 
it could not easily stand. It iis fostered 
by the firm belief that through careful plan- 
ninz and skilled promotion we can help to 
recspture at least a good part of our form- 
er trade and possibly even expand it. 


(', for instance, export markets for cotton 
were cut off entirely and the South were 
reciced to producing only for the domestic 
ma. <ets which, let us say, would take from 
8t 9 million bales of cotton annually, pro- 
du: ion, of course, would have to be geared 
to ‘.at level instead of the 15 million bales 
nov estimated for the current season. Con- 
tro. vould have to be exercised to limit the 
pro iction to the demand. 


Y \at then would happen to the acres that 


are ow being devoted to cotton above that 
req red for domestic consumption? On 
the asis of present crop expectations, 40 
per’ nt of these acres now devoted to cot- 
ton ould have to be planted to some other 
cro, in order to provide sufficient income 
to 1 aintain the economy. 

F.- what might this acreage be utilized? 
The irst and most logical one, as all of you 
in t!.s room know, is soybeans. Soybeans 
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at the present time are the crop most nearly 
competitive with cotton throughout many 
of the Southern states. Cattle and dairy 
products are other possibilities; these lands 
could be turned into pastures, 12-month 
pastures in many sections, which sustain a 
larger number of cattle per acre than most 
any other pastures in the whole U. S. Neith- 
er of these courses, however, is desirable. 

We all admit that it is much preferable 
to allow the farms to continue producing 
cotton and not to cause undue competition 
with the rest of the country. If, however, 
the South cannot produce cotton profitabiy, 
it will, of course, turn to the production of 
these other products. What that competi- 
tion might lead to, it is rather difficult to 
predict at the present time. The South 
wants to stay in cotton. Its people have a 
tradition in cotton production. They like 
cotton. What we are trying to do is keep 
the market open for cotton to expand these 
markets so that the South can stay in its 
own cotton field. 

The way in which the foreign trade divi- 
sion seeks to obtain the objective of pro- 
moting foreign markets is two-fold: 

1. Research and 

2. Direct promotion. 

The research programs carried on by the 
foreign trade division are designed to de- 
velop information on market opportunities, 
problems, competition, etc. and the econo- 
mic forces operating in these markets which 
point future trends in the distribution and 
consumption of cotton. A brief description 
of some of the studies which have been 


made will possibly illustrate this point. 





@ The Cotton Council 

is working on a 

long-range program to 
promote cotton consumption 
here and abroad 

and thus 

keep the South's acres 

in cotton. 


Immediately after the war when the world 
was faced with the greatest need for food 
and fibers ever before known in history, the 
world carryover was at an all-time high of 
almost 28 million bales. Yet in face of this 
great.need at least 20 percent of the world’s 
spindles were standing idle, largely in the 
occupied countries of Germany and Japan 
where those industries had been brought 
to a standstill by the war; and the mills in 
Europe, particularly, were turning slowly 
because their depleted resources didn’t en- 
able them to buy enough cotton. 

The object was to use the surplus cotton 
to get the spindles turning again to clothe 
the naked of the world. The problem was 
how to finance this movement. One of the 
first studies undertaken by the Council was 
made in Germany immediately after the 
war, with the cooperation of the Army, in 
an effort to devise a plan whereby these 
spindles could be reactivated, the cotton 
consumed and the cloth produced. On the 
basis of these studies and their recommen- 
dations, after months of promotional work 
with the government agencies in Washing- 
ton, a plan was subsequently evolved where- 
by cotton would be furnished on credit 
to be processed into goods with part of the 
goods sold on the open market to repay the 
initial cost. The first of this cotton was 
supplied from the stocks of the CCC. Later, 
when the CCC stocks were exhausted the 
plan was changed slightly and credit pro- 
vided by 
and the Export-Import Bank. Similar stu- 
dies were’ then made in Japan where a like 


private banks, cotton shippers 


plan was developed and placed into opera- 
tion, after many more months of continual 
promotion and negotiation in Washington. 


Problems of Europe 

Soon after the first investigation in Ger- 
many was completed the study was contin- 
ued into the rest of Europe in.an effort to 
find out in more detail what the problems 
were in other cotton consuming countries 
as a result of the war. We, of course, knew 
that spindles -had been destroyed, that the 
purchasing power of these countries had 
been depleted by the terrific damage of 
the war. We knew that the normal chan- 
nels of trade had been disrupted, that many 
of the people who carried on this trade 
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were no longer alive. But none of us knew 
exactly the details of these problems or how 
to solve them. Individual investigations 
were made of these conditions in 13 prin- 
cipal countries of Europe. These studies 
revealed that the primary problem of all 
these countries was the inability to finance 
the cotton which they so desperately need- 
ed. 

The foreign trade division then shifted 
into the second part of its efforts and be- 
gan the promotion of credits to enable these 
countries to buy the cotton required for 
their recovery. After long negotiations with 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington the 
Council was finally able to persuade that 
institution to establish a general line of 
credit especially for cotton for a special 
group of European countries. These were 
all short-term, liquidating credits which are 
now being paid off. 

Another economic study of the same gen- 
eral type was also made in China in an 
effort to ascertain the problems facing 
China in the re-establishment of its raw 
cotton production and also in rebuilding its 
cotton textile industry in order to supply 
the country’s basic demands for clothing. 
The Council’s recommendations for Chinese 
cotton aid under special programs last year 
and now under ECA were developed from 
this study. 


Problem is Dollars 


In short, the problem of the consum- 
ing countries so far has been lack of dol- 
lars and we have concentrated all our ef- 
forts on working out ways and means of 
financing them,.to move the cotton, and re- 
establish ourselves in the market. To this 
end we went all out for the Marshall Plan 
and put on a major campaign all over the 
South by letters, speeches, press, radio and 
contacts of all kinds with Congress. 


Another series of foreign trade division 
studies is now in progress in the cotton 
producing countries of the world in an ef- 
fort to develop the economic information 
regarding price, quality and volume com- 
petition which these countries offer today 
and which they may offer the U. S. in the 
future. Since Europe’s problem in ac- 
quiring hard currency exchange with which 
to buy cotton from the Western Hemisphere 
has become so acute, rumors have been 
rampant to the effect that the English, 
French, and Belgians are planning to push 
cotton production in their own African colo- 
nies to supply cotton for their own mills 
in their own currencies. The rumors had 
quoted figures of possible expansion in Af- 
rica in the next few years of as much as 2 
million bales. Such a development, of 
course, would be a very serious ‘blow to 
U.S. cotton exports in the future. 

In order to develop intelligent local as 
well as national policy for cotton produc- 
tion and exports it was necessary that our 
people know the possibility of such com- 
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petition developing and the probable time 
period involved. For this purpose the for- 
eign trade director made an extensive trip 
through all of thé principal cotton produc- 
ing colonies of Africa. Complete reports 
on present and prospective production of 
all these countries are now ready for pub- 
lication. Incidentally, these reports show 
in general that because of the scarcity of 
labor and low state of the education of the 
people, the high incidence of pests and dis- 
eases common in all tropical areas, and the 
poor quality of the soil combined, it ap- 
pears improbable that any large expansion 
of cotton production in Africa is imminent. 
It is possible, of course, in the more distant 
future, say 25 to 50 years from now, but not 
immediately. 

Another very real question was being 
raised as to the competition that would be 
offered by Pakistan and the Dominion of 
India where it was reported cotton exports 
would be encouraged in an effort to raise 
foreign exchange to finance improvements 
desired by the newly created governments. 
Undivided India was offering for export an- 
nually a larger volume of cotton than any 
other country outside the U. S. Though 
previously this cotton had not been direct- 
ly competitive with that produced in the 
U. S. because of its shorter staple and harsh- 
er character, the quality has been improv- 
ing rapidly and as a result the competition 
is becoming keener and keener. The for- 
eign trade division studies were extended to 
both Pakistan and India for the purposes 
of developing all the possible information 
regarding the competition which might be 
expected from those two countries in the 
future. A study of the conditions found in 
these two countries is now being prepared 
for publication to the trade. 

Indications are that the Dominion of In- 
dia will be a customer for U. S. cotton 
rather than a competitor since the Domin- 
ion of India may not be able to produce 
sufficient quantity of what we’ think of as 
medium staple cottons to supply the re- 
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quirements of the rapidly growing texti e 
industry. 

Pakistan, on the other hand, has en ~ 
mous possibilities for future development >f 
cotton production with the largest irrigat: d 
area for cotton in the world and possib |- 
ities for further extension of irrigation. Ps <- 
istan may very well offer new competiti n 
to the U. S. but again it will probably se 
in the distant and not near future as nw 
irrigation facilities will first have to be con- 
structed. 

These studies of competition will be c:n- 
tinued in South America this fall in an effort 
to get similar information on Brazil, Arg«n- 
tina, and the other cotton producing coun- 
tries below the equator in the western hemi- 
sphere. An investigation of Mexico has 
already been completed and reported. 

All our research on present and prospec- 
tive competition has indicated that con- 
sumption is likely to expand as rapidly as 
production and that we do have real oppor- 
tunities to export cotton in competition with 
other countries, if we can keep our prices in 
line through mechanization, etc., if we can 
continue to keep one jump ahead of most 
competitors on quality and, paramount, if 
we can help create dollar exchange with 
which our customers can buy our cotton. In 
this effort, we are trying to work with all 
the other national organizations interested 
in expanding foreign trade to formulate and 


_promote policies to increase our imports of 


goods and services that will supplement and 
complement our own resources without 
causing any undue hardship on our own 
domestic industries, and to promote the de- 
velopment of such resources in other coun- 
tries for import here. We have done some- 
thing along this line but we must do more, 
much more—if there are to be enough dol- 
lars in the world to permit these countries 
to buy our commodities. 


Worldwide Program 


The other type of research in which the 
foreign trade division is engaging at the 
present time is a statistical reporting of 
supply, distribution and consumption o! cot- 
ton by countries by growths over the world. 
The purpose of this service, of course, is to 
provide market information for the «ssist- 
ance of the individual shippers anc also 
information which will serve to aid in plan 
ning national and international progra 


a 


For instance, at the present time ‘hese 
data are being used in the work with “CA 
for determining the cotton requireme. ‘s in 
volume and quality for China and the oun- 
tries under the Marshall Plan. Who: the 
Council instituted the service there » 5 10 
other agency providing similar infor: +tion 
on cotton. There had been some suc’ sé€tv- 
ices before the war but they had « dis 
appeared. Now the International Cott Ad- 


visory Committee has come into bei! and 
is attempting to provide the month and 
quarterly statistical service of this > ‘ure, 

‘heirs 


we will probably merge our work wit! 
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n order to reduce our expense and devote 
ur energies to economic analysis. 


In the broad field of economic analysis, 
he foreign trade division has also been delv- 
ig into the ‘broader aspects of consumption 

and demand in an effort to learn more about 
the whys and wherefores of consumption of 
cotton, especially to determine the elasticity 
of cotton marketing and to discover the 
places in which we might conceivably in- 
crease consumption by intelligent promotion. 
As an illustration, we recently concluded 
a study in Canada which indicated that the 
Canadian people though having a standard 
of living measured in real income per 
worker almost equal to that in the U. S. had 
a per capita consumption of cotton only 
two-thirds of what it is in this country. 
Though it is a colder climate we found by 
very detailed studies that the greatest dif- 
ference in consumption was not accounted 
for by the substitution of wool for cotton 
but by the fact that the people simply did 
not buy as many articles as they do in this 
country, of clothing, household and indus- 
trial fabrics. 


Study in Canada 

This study led to a series of discussions 
with the textile and manufacturing associa- 
tions in Canada looking toward promotion 
of cotton products in an effort to increase 
consumption. Looking toward meeting com- 
petition, a natural promotion for the colder 
climate for instance is the new tightly woven 
cotton fabrics on the order of the wind- 
breakers used by the armed services so ex- 
tensively during the war. These fabrics, it 
has been shown, weigh only a fraction of a 
woo! fabric to provide the same degree of 
warmth. 


In this broad field of market elasticity 
which must be taken into account in plan- 
ning long range programs to expand cotton 
consumption, we have been analyzing the 
effect of industrialization on cotton con- 
sumption, especially in some of the near 
countries of Latin America which have 
undergone recent industrial revolutions. Pre- 
liminary information indicates that some of 
these countries have actually expanded their 
per capita consumption of cotton as much 
as ©) percent in the short space of a few 
dec: des for two reasons: 


1. The larger industrial plants have them- 
selves used much larger quantities of cotton; 


2. [he employment given to the people 
has -erved to raise the standard of living of 
thos: countries creating a broader demand 
for consumer goods. 

In he case of the cotton producing coun- 
tries this might serve to divert their cotton 
fron ‘xport markets into the domestic mills, 
therexy decreasing competition. This is 
actus'ly taking place not only in South 
Ame*can countries but in many of the Af- 
tican colonies today. In the case of a non- 
Cotton producing country, this industrial de- 
1ent might of course create a broader 
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At Memphis you are deep in cotton country. 
This is a cotton gin on a plantation near 
Memphis. 


market than existed before. These studies in 
elasticity of demand and possible expansion 
in consumption also indicate changing pat- 
terns in trade which are very important for 
over-all and long-term planning, not only 
for the trade itself but for the government. 


This in a general way may serve to illus- 
trate the type of research in which the for- 
eign trade division is engaging and the way 
in which this research material is used to 
promote exports of cotton and cotton prod- 
ucts. 


In cottonseed oil and meal the division 
has served as Washington liaison for the 
crushers, keeping in contact with the vari- 
ous government agencies having to do with 
exports of oil, especially allocations and 
helped promote programs determined by 
the industry to be expedient. In the future 
we hope to do more research and promotion 
in oils in foreign trade and would like to 
work with the American Soybean Associa- 
tion. 


Naturally in both aspects of this program 
—the research and promotion—it is neces- 
sary to stay in close contact with all. the 
agencies of the government, especially those 
in Washington having to do with production, 
trade, commerce, financing, etc. as well as 
with the same agencies in the foreign coun- 
tries, not only to help in the long range 
problems but in the immediate day-to-day 
problems which are always with us. With 
this background of information, broad 
knowledge of world conditions affecting 
cotton, members of the division are con- 
stantly in consultation formally and infor- 
mally with these agencies. Recently repre- 
sentatives of the division have been formally 





attached to the War Department, Commerce 
Department, Department of State, Agricul- 
tural Department and ECA at one time or 
another in the capacity of special advisors. 

Since these broad programs often involve 
national policy it is equally necessary to 
keep a close liaison with the other organiza- 
tions serving agriculture and private agen- 
cies interested in foreign trade. Since it is 
often necessary to resort to legislation to 
authorize or finance recommended programs, 
a close contact with Capital Hill is para- 
mount. We have been able over the period 
of years to develop a very close working 
relationship with many of the cotton leaders 
in Congress which has proved most valuable. 
As a result, during the legislative session 
hardly a day passes that some Senator or 
Representative does not call to ask for in- 
formation on some aspect of foreign trade 
in cotton, generally pertaining to some legis- 
lation. During the last session as many as 
18 and 20 Southern Senators assembled on 
several occasions to hear reports on the cot- 
ton and textile situations in foreign coun- 
tries. 


By continuing these efforts we hope to be 
able effectively to promote the increased con- 
sumption of cotton and cotton products here 
and in the markets of the world in order 
that we may sustain the level of our produc- 
tion in the Southern states and not have to 
take our acres out of cotton and put them in 
soybeans or something else. 


Offer to Cooperate 


If the American Soybean Association de- 
cides to establish a foreign trade division, 
we certainly would like to cooperate. The 
basic problems impeding expansion of for- 
eign trade in cotton are common to soybeans 
and to all agricultural commodities in gen- 
eral, more than to some of the manufactured 
products in which the United States has 
little or no competition. If agricultural com- 
modities, including cotton and soybeans are 
to be exported in the future in any signifi 
cant quantities, I am sure that’ foreign pur- 
chasing power must be increased. If for- 
eign purchasing power is to be increased, 
I am sure it will be only through the careful 
planning and diligent efforts of all the 
groups and agencies in this country working 
together. We in cotton certainly welcome 
the assistance of American Soybean Asso- 
ciation. 

—sbhd— 


BRAZIL PRODUCTION UP 


Sao Paulo’s (Brazil) 1948 oilseed crops, 
except cottonseed are greater than in 1947, 
reports USDA’s Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. Sao Paulo produced a 
record soybean output of 52,000 bushels 
compared with 44,000 in 1947. 


Normally Rio Grande de Sul accounts for 
the greater part of this crop, but indications 
are that dry weather has reduced the out- 
turn by one-third. In 1947, production for 
all Brazil was 220,500 bushels. 
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FOSTER D. SNELL 


N EVERY grocery store one finds soaps 

and synthetic detergents side by side 

competing for the consumer's dollar. In- 
dustrially the salesmen for synthetics eith- 
er follow or precede the salesmen for soaps 
and sulfonated oils. Today all the fats and 
oils produced can be sold. What about 
tomorrow and tomorrow? 


The trend of our civilization has been def- 
initely toward the synthetic materials to re- 
place natural, since the replacement of nat- 
ural indigo by synthetic. Many facts are 
available to show present conditions and re- 
cent trends. Let us look at the composition 
and properties of those products which have 
gained a dominant commercial position, in 
terms of how they are produced, and the 
ayailability and cost of their essential raw 
materials, and then try to look ahead for 
the next few years at least. As made in 
this country, the large-scale 
draw on one of two sources of raw mate- 


synthetics 


rials—natural oils and fats, or petroleum. 


Official government figures on production 
of synthetic detergents made from the two 
sources of raw materials are tabulated, to- 
gether with estimates for 1947. The lat- 
ter figures are not official but are obtained 
from a canvass of the trade. Soap produc- 
tion as reported from about 90 percent of 
soap manufacturers, were obtained from 
the Soap and Glycerine Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, and are included for comparison. 


Product 


NN soo ak, os nti te hoists en wo ies ee we eet eae a 
Alkyl sulfates and Sulfated monoglycerides 
Sulfated Amides and Sulfuric Esters of Amides ....... 

MD ERED: 0) o'5 5 o0\4 sass oe at ore ince eis-. o ww are eeS 
ORE SATION. on 5. sss oo o-oo ep wi es oe 8 6S 


Detergents Based on Oils and Fats 


Product 
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Detergents Based on Petroleum 
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Synthetic Detergents 


AND THEIR EFFECT ON VEGETABLE OIL USAGE 


By FOSTER D. SNELL 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., New York City 


The figures show that soap production is 
tremendous in comparison with synthetic- 
detergent production, but that the latter is 
increasing rapidly, particularly for petrol- 
eum-base. detergents. And in 2 years while 
syntheticsgrom fat sources increased 60 
percent, those from petroleum increased at 
over double that rate. “All of the products 


-Jisted have something in common with soap 


in that, like soap, ‘they are anion-active. 


Soap is limited in its use by being ef- 
fective only above pH.10 and only in water 
free from alkaline earth ions — in other 
words in soft water. In contrast the syn- 
thetics commonly perform better in hard 
than in soft water and have no serious lim- 
itations as to alkalinity or acidity. 


These products—and for the present 
we will‘ limit our discussion to those in the 
table—have fair to good detergent proper- 
ties, which in each case requires a deli- 
cate balance of polar and nonpolar groups. 
The nonpolar groups are commonly long 
chain hydrocarbons frequently termed alkyl 
although in this connection chains of less 
than nine carbons are usually excluded. The 
water-insoluble radicals are counterbalanced 
by solubilizing groups which are primarily 
sulfonate, -SO; Na; or sulfate -OSO;Na. 
Other groups and other factors may be in- 
troduced to influence solubility; for exam- 
ple, unsaturation in the molecule increases 
the solubilizing effect. 


Alkyl Aryl Sulfonates 


Of the detergents based on petroleum, the 
alkyl aryl sulfonates are by far the most 
important and are reported to have now 
reached more than twice the production of 
all other synthetic detergents made in the 


country. Commercial examples are ‘Nac- 


Production in Pounds 
5 1947 


1945 
o ela Sb. 6 0s se. 6 oe SGU ER UUO0 2,792,000,000 
AEN Aron nee 29,000,000 49,000,000 
9,000,000 12,000,000 
Sr re re 2,897,000,000 2,841,000,000 
Eee eee eee 38,000,000 61,000,000 
Production in Pounds 
1945 1947 
Ra ee PONE es 65,000,000 150,000,000 
a pstwnaie ae esealstale 11,000,000 30,000,000 
or eae ohooh eae 76,000,000 180,000,000 








conol—also branded as Swerl-Santomerse, 
and Oronite. They are the sodium salt of 
keryl benzene sulfonate, RCsH;SO;Na, or 
in some brands Toluene made from petrol- 
eum replaces benzene. The chain length of 
the alkyl group, R, should be an average of 
Ci: -Ciy which is about what is present ina 
closecut kerosene fraction. 


Kerosene may be chlorinated and react- 
ed with benzene in the presence of alumin- 
um. chloride as catalyst, or the equivalent 
reaction may be carried out with an un- 
saturated hydrocarbon. After distillation of 
the reaction product in vacuo, the distillate 
is sulfonated to give monosulfonate, which in 
turn is neutralized to give the sodium salt. 
Excess sulfuric acid left from sulfonation 
is partly separated and the balance neutral- 
ized, which gives a final product containing 
about 60 percent of organic detergent and 
40 percent of sodium sulfate. 


For many industrial uses this is built fur- 
ther to give a final product containing one- 
third organic compound. and two-thirds so- 
dium sulfate, which has nearly the same de- 
tergent power as it would have if it were 
all synthetic organic detergent. When the 
detergent is intended for domestic sales, 
further building from the 60 percent of ac- 
tive agent is often made with other saiis. 


I. 


Such synthetics because of the high !uild- 
er ratio are roughly in the same pric. class 
as soap. They are more effective 0: wool 
than on cotton goods unless correc’ :d by 
special building for that service. S they 
do not seriously touch the large laund: mar- 
ket. Primarily they are less effect ¢ de- 
tergents than soaps ‘but offset that |» use- 
fulness in hard water so that they a’ good 
general cleaners. Sales of 5,000 po nds 4 
week have been built up in recent — onths 
in a city of a half-million populatio: solely 
to the quarter-in-a-slot laundry mach °s. 


Alkyl Sulfonates 


Sodium alkyl sulfonates represen’ :n i 
expensive type of detergent made om 4 
petroleum fraction by reaction wit! sulfur 
dioxide and chlorine, followed by utral- 
ization with sodium hydroxide. The | ‘mula 
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ay be written RSO;Na, in which R, the 
kyl group varies in chain length, with 
bably an average of Ci-Cy. The main 
presentative of this type is MP 189. They 

much like alkyl aryl sulfonates but 
newhat poorer detergents, and the raw 
terials are inexpensive and _ available. 
rman production of this type was sub- 
ntial during the war. 


Alkyl Sulfates 


"he alkyl sulfates were among the first 
synthetics made on a large scale and paved 
the way for the great broadening of the 
field which has occurred since. These, 
sometimes termed fatty alcohol sulfates, 
reached commercial success in the 1930s. In 
the formula, ROSO;Na, R is an alkyl group 
having a chain length averaging about Cy, 
connected to an oxygen atom rather than to 
sulfur as in the sulfonates. Coconut oil is 
the fat source most used, as having the 
desired average chain length. Examples 
are Orvus WA and Duponol, the active 
agent in Dreft. Manufacture involves 
more steps than are needed for making 
soap and uses about the same raw mate- 
tials. The oil is reduced to the fatty alco- 
hol either by high-pressure hydrogenation 
with a catalyst or by sodium reduction. The 
alcoho] is then esterified with sulfuric acid 
which in turn is neutralized with caustic 
soda, giving the final sodium alkyl sulfate. 
As with the alkyl aryl sulfonate some so- 
dium sulfate is produced as a natural step 
in manufacture. The cost of the active de- 
tergent is offset by building with about 75 
percent of other ingredients. This type also 
requires correction in building to give good 


detergency on cottons. 


Currently a highly successful commercial 
product in domestic sales, Tide, contains 
about 25 per cent of alkyl sulfate, built 
with sodium sulfate, a polyphosphate, and 
a few percent of carboxy methyl cellulose. 
Thi. compounded material is said to be a 
beticr detergent than soap for washing cot- 
ton. Alkyl sulfates are more resistant to 
har’ water than alkyl aryl sulfonates but 
less -esistant to acid. 


T ore is indication that the petroleum in- 
dus» may take a part at least of this field. 


In F itain secondary alkyl sulfates are made 
on © ‘arge scale from petroleum by a Shell 
sub: Jiary. In Germany fatty alcohols and 
fatty acids have been produced synthetically 
byt + Oxo process, using synthethic hydro- 


carl is as starting materials, but good- 
qua’ y materials are expensive to make. 
The jydrocarbons themselves are made by 
poly: crizing the lower gaseous olefins, or 
fron vater gas by Fischer-Tropsch synthes- 
Is, me American refiners are in the pro- 
tess “f building plants to produce such 
lef: . but fatty alcohols from this source 


will robably not be available for some 
years 
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Sulfated Monoglycerides 


Somewhat similar to the alkyl sulfates in 
character and properties are sulfated mono- 
glycerides or acyl glyceryl monosulfates, 
RCOOCH.CH (OH) CH:0SO;Na, in which R 
is an alkyl group with an average chain 
length of about Cy. An example is Arctic 
Syntex M present in Vel. The triglyceride 
is converted to monoglyceride by technics 
familiar to the food industries and then the 
The fat stock used 
is normally coconut oil. Building is much 
like that practiced with the alkyl sulfates. 
Instability in strongly acid or alkaline solu- 
tions results from the ester linkage. 


sulfuric ester formed. 


Sulfated and Sulfonated 
Amides 


An excellent detergent which gives a vol- 
uminous, stable, and fine-textured foam is 
an amide made by the condensation of oleyl 
chloride with methyl taurine. The sodium 
salt, called Igepon T, has the formula Ci: 
H,;CON (CH;) CH:CH2SO;Na. This type of 
product is in some properties a better de- 
tergent than the alkyl sulfates but it is ex- 
pensive both in terms of raw materials and 
in processing. Other products in this gen- 
eral class are Alrogel, Oratol, Caramid and 
Soapotol. 

Although various fatty materials may be 
used, oleic acid is most ‘suitable to give a 
detergent for the textile industry, for wash- 
ing both cotton and wool. Fatty acids with 
shorter chains are more soluble than the 
oleyl derivative and higher in foaming pow- 
er, which makes them acceptable for do- 
mestic use, although actually their deter- 
gency is not as great as with the oleyl com- 
pound. Coconut and palm kernel oils have 
been used for making such products. The 
amide derivatives may contain up to 80 per- 
cent of builder, mostly sodium sulfate. 


Nonionic Agents 


As implied by the name, solutions of 


these agents do not ionize. Usually sev- 


eral ether-oxygen, hydroxy, or both groups 
are predominately at one end of the com- 
pound as in the polyethylene oxide type. For 
example, Tween 80 is a polyoxyalkylene de- 
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rivative or sorbitan monooleate. This par- 
ticular product contains an oleate radical 
and so draws on vegetable oils for raw ma- 
terial. Renex, Triton X100, and Glim are 
nonionic detergents. Many of the nonionics 
are emulsifying agents only, but a few have 
been developed with good detergency for 
washing both cotton and wool. One of these 
which does not draw on fat stocks for raw 
materials, is being used extensively in com- 
mercial laundries. Another is popular for 
dish washing. 


The latest figures show less than 2 mil- 
lion pounds \production in 1945 but one 
plant is believed to exceed that now. The 
limitation on their production is capacity 
to produce ethylene oxide, used in nearly all 
of them. Strictly speaking the fatty mono- 
glycerides used largely in foods are in this 
class but are not considered here because 
there appears to be no reason to expect 
encroachment from the petroleum industry. 

The nonionics are expensive, and cannot 
be built with inorganic salts to reduce cost. 
As now sold they are generally liquids or 
soft waxy solids, in contrast to the anion- 
active detergent products discussed, all of 
which are produced in granular or flake 
form. An attribute of the nonionics is that 
they do not dry out the skin as much as do 
some of the other synthetics. Tween 80 
and Renex increase the detergent ability of 
alkyl aryl sulfonates in washing either cot- 
ton or wool fabrics,’ and so make desirable 


combinations. 


In The Future 


Modern methods of processing and re- 
fining vegetable oils have greatly reduced 
the difference between nonedible and edible 
grades. With the present world shortage of 
fats it is to be expected that oils for edible 
purposes will have a priority over use for 
manufacture of more than a_ minimal 
amount of soap and synthetic detergents. 
Past experience indicates that any field in 
which a tremendous amount of research is 
carried on by competitive groups, results in 
greater use of all types of products in the 
field. Because so much work has been con- 
ducted within the last 10 years on deter- 
gents and other types of surface-active 
agents, such products appear in formula- 
tions in which their usefulness was not re- 
cognized before. Even soap has new uses, 
for example in emulsion polymerization of 


syithetic rubber. 

Statistics show that consumption of edi- 
ble oils in a country has run more or less 
parallel to soap consumption; the amount 
of soap used per person can be taken as a 
criterion of the general standard of living. 
Future statisticians will need to compare 
detergent consumption rather than only 
soap. 


More fats and oils are needed to feed the 


1G. E. Barker, SOAP AND SANITARY 
CHEMICALS 24, No. 6, 46-8, 66 (1948) 
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world because of the increase in population, 
which is about 8 percent since 1939. In ad- 
dition, countries having a very low stand- 
ard of living can be expected to improve 
this slowly and gradually. A very slight 
increase in the per capita consumption of 
oils and fats may be expected. For ex- 
ample, a number of areas in the tropics 
which have been large exporters of fats 
and oils will have less to export, with in- 
creased consumption inside their own coun- 
tries. This is illustrated by an average pro- 
duction of fatty oils in India in 1937-39 of 
1,809,000 metric tons per year, with exports 
of 470,000 tons per year. In 1947, produc- 
tion amounted to 1,700,000 tons but exports 
were only 80,000 tons. This change was 
caused mainly by increased population but 
also by a very slight increase in per capita 


consumption.’ 


This general picture indicates that there 
will be a shortage of edible fats and oils for 
several years to come so that the amount 
available for making soap and oil-based de- 
tergents is not likely to increase greatly. 
The need for larger amounts of detergents 
will be met by greater production of syn- 
thetic detergents based on petroleum and 
gaseous olefins. And many of the tradition- 
al markets for sulfonated oils have turned 


to the use of synthetic detergents. 


The present effort seems not so much to 
try to produce new types of detergent com- 
pounds as it is to build the synthetics al- 
ready in large-scale production with other 
products, to increase general detergent ef- 
ficiency. As already mentioned polyphos- 
phates and cellulosic derivatives are very 
promising in this respect for building an- 
ion-active agents. Also combinations of 
anion-active detergents with nonionic de- 
tergents show both increased solubility and 
increased detergent power. Synergism 
among compatible synthetics is therefore a 


highly promising field. 


A straw in the wind indicative of the 
trend is that the three major soap com- 
panies each have two brands of synthetic 
on the shelves to compete with their own 
soaps. Two of the soap companies have 
products containing synthetics derived from 
petroleum. One is test marketing a-syn- 
thetic bar which looks like soap but gives 
an entirely different feeling on the skin. 
Another synthetic bar of solidified nonionic 


is ready for test marketing. 


This year for every pound of synthetic 
sold there will be 5 pounds of soap. A few 
years ago the ratio was more favorable to 
soap and one did not dare predict the pres- 


A few 


years hence this ratio of synthetics will be 


ent large synthetic production. 


even greater. That’s the trend. 


1 F. H. Braybrook, CHEMISTRY & IN- 
DUSTRY 1948, 404-7, 409. 
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The Memphis 
Merchants Exchange: 


By A. A. WILLIAMS 


NE DAY in May a little more than 

400 years ago, the Spanish explorer, 

Hernando DeSoto, and his intrepid 
band of followers emerged from the forests 
atop the Chickasaw Bluffs and first glimps- 
ed the Father of Waters, the mighty Miss- 
issippi River. 


DeSoto must have viewed with fascinat- 
ed eyes the scene before him. It is a 
pleasing fantasy to speculate on the thoughts 
which coursed through his mind. He must 
have felt that this river would be associated 
forever with his name; that this stream 
more stately than any of the rivers of his 
land across the sea would someday be 
world-famous. Did he visualize the cities 
which would adorn its shores and the com- 
merce which would be carried upon its 
bosom? Could he hear the haunting strains 
of music telling stories in song of this 
mighty stream? Did it awaken a dream of 
the future, of a great city far surpassing 


those of the Old World? 


If so, then indeed his dream has become 
a reality, for upon the site of his discovery 
has arisen within 4 short centuries a modern 
Memphis far beyond his fondest dream or 
most vivid imagination, Memphis—the Place 


of Good Abode. 


But cities do not just happen. They are 
the result of men who dream and plan for 
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greater things. Some of the men who have 
made Memphis the great city she is were 
the very men who planned and created one 
of its finest institutions. On January 11, 
1883 a group of 95 business men banded 
together to organize the Memphis Merchants 
On February 1 of the same 
year, the Exchange began to function ac- 
tively. In the annual address of President 
John K. Speed at the close of the first year, 
it was pointed out that the membership had 


Exchange. 


grown to 175, and that the interest shown 
by Merchant members justified the state- 
ment that the Exchange was no longer an 
experiment but a necessity; and must be- 
come a permanent institution in Memphis. 
In 1884 a charter was granted. Thus 
through the efforts of a few men of vision 
and enterprise there was born an organiza- 
tion which has grown and developed into 
one of the leading Exchanges of our country. 


Time will not permit a detailed discussion 
of the many uses, functions and advantages 
of the Exchange. But I feel that I should 
be remiss in my duty if I failed to acquaint 
you with some of the outstanding services. 
In connection with the Memphis Merchants 
Exchange there are in operation two sub- 
sidiary organizations known as the Mem- 
phis Hay and Grain Association and The 
Clearing Association. [Fach of these sub- 


sidiary organizations has its own officers 


The Memphis Hay and Grain Association 
membership is made up of those who are 
actively engaged in grain or formula feed 
business. It maintains a traffic department 
for handling rate and other traffic matters 
which affect the Memphis market and trade 
area. The Hay and Grain Association also 
supervises the work of the inspection depart 
ment. 


Clearing Association 


The Clearing Association supervise- the 
trading activity of the cottonseed mea! and 
soybean oil meal futures markets. 


All of the services of the Memphis  ler- 
chants Exchange are highly persona zed. 
Therefore, the employee personnel o the 
Exchange is made up of men and w men 
of outstanding qualifications in the! re 
spective lines of endeavor. Some of —1em 
have made their positions with the Ex- 
change their life work, never having ‘ee? 
engaged in any other line of activity. 


The Memphis Merchants Exchang: i0- 
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Trading in soybean futures on the Memphis Merchants Exchange. 


tion department, under jurisdiction of 
United States Department of Agricul- 
is staffed by a capable crew of in- 
tors and samplers under the guidance 
chief inspector. Our chief inspector 
held the position for more than 26 
and has been president of the Chief 
1 Inspectors National Association for 
ast 2 years, which speaks volumes for 
bility and qualifications. The United 
s Department of Agriculture maintains 
leral grain supervision office at Mem- 
and this furnishes added protection to 
buyer and seller, where any question 
irise relative to grain or soybeans. 
the preamble of the original rules and 
itions of the Memphis Merchants Ex- 
e the founding fathers stated that 
wish was to “acquire, preserve and 
linate valuable business information.” 
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This has always been one of the chief func- 
tions of the Exchange. Direct wires to the 
leading trading centers of the world trans- 
mit in a flash the latest quotations,,as well 
as news items affecting the price structure 
of all commodities and securities. This in- 
formation is available to all members. 
Member brokers, jobbers and commission 
merchants are in constant contact with pro- 
ducers, processors and sellers of grain and 
feed materials on the one hand and buy- 
ers on the other, serving both with informa- 
tion regarding quotations and prices, which 
creates a more intelligent and efficient trad- 
ing procedure. 


At the time the Memphis Merchants Ex- 
change was founded one -of the most im- 
portant industries of the city was the manu- 
facture of cottonseed oil. There were 10 
mills in operation with a daily crushing 
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capacity of 620 tons of cottonseed. Up un- 
til this time the by-product eake and meal 
had been largely exported to Europe; but 
one of the first functions of the Exchange 
was to direct attention to the value of cot- 
tonseed meal as food for livestock. Domes- 
tic use of cottonseed meal and cake had 
grown to such proportions by the close of 
the first World War that it was decided by 
the Memphis Merchants Exchange to es- 
tablish a cottonseed meal futures trading 
market. This was done in October 1929, 
and is the first and only one of its kind in 
the world. 


Meal Futures 


With the rapid growth and development 
of the soybean industry, it was felt that a 
futures trading market on soybean oil meal 
should be established. On July 8, 1940, the 
Memphis Merchants Exchange brought into 
being such a market, which was another 
“first and only” for the Exchange. During 
the second World War the use of the fu- 
tures market was naturally restricted by 
price curbs and governmental edicts; but 
since the War trading practices have gradu- 
ally returned to normal and a steady and 
healthy growth in volume of trades is be- 
ing experienced on our futures exchange. 

The officers of the Exchange are elected 
yearly. They are chosen for their interest 
in the welfare of the Exchange, the city 
and the nation. Across the years these men 
have come, signifying by their actions, their 
devotion to the things which make of this 
world a better place in which to live. By 
example, they have set a high standard of 
accomplishment which those of us who fill 
their places now and those of the future 
must consider a sacred trust. 

In the spirit of the men who have con- 
tributed so much to make the Memphis 
Merchants Exchange a great institution and 
on behalf of the present membership, per- 
sonnel and officers, it gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to extend a cordial welcome to 
the American Soybean Association; and to 
invite you to use the facilities of our Ex- 
change while you are with us. 



















Ylew Developments wu 


INDUSTRIAL USAGE of SOYBEAN OIL 


HE SOYBEAN is coming of age. Dur- 

ing the early years of its development 

some described the soybean as a 
“wonder” crop and a “cure-all” for the prob- 
lems of both the farmer and industry. Oth- 
ers acrimoniously said that like the horse- 
less carriage, it was not here to stay. Now, 
after a turbulent early age and adolescence 
featured by an unprecedented rate of acre- 
age growth for American crops, the soy- 
bean is finally attaining maturity and a 
realistic evaluation of its part in industry 
can be made. 

We now understand that the soybean can- 
not be used in all industrial products. On 
the other hand, we recognize in the soy- 
bean a highly versatile addition to our na- 
tional economy. The oil meal gives to the 
farmer a high protein livestock feed, and 
it gives to industry a valuable source of 
industrial and edible protein. Flours ob- 
tained by grinding of soybean meal are ex- 
tremely nutritious. Huge tonnages are 
shipped to Europe under ERP because they 
supply a larger amount of essential body- 
building protein in a given bulk or a given 
weight than any other readily available 
foodstuff. 

Up until a few years prior to World War 
II, the usage of soybean oil for industrial 
purposes was quite insignificant as compar- 
ed to its use as an edible oil. A severe 
shortage of linseed oil during the war and 
an almost complete curtailment of the sup- 
ply of tung oil, which is supplied primarily 
by importation, led to a marked increase in 
the demand for industrial soybean oil. Un- 
der government restrictions only a limited 
amount of the soybean oil output could be 
used for non-edible purposes, but the quan- 
tity available was avidly taken by indus- 
trial users. A vast amount of research work 
was directed at improving the paint and 
varnish making qualities of soybean oil. 
This research has continued after the war, 
and today soybean oil is an extremely im- 
portant factor in the protective coating in- 
dustry. 


To Better Quality 


Concurrently with the intensified research 
on industrial utilization of soybean oil there 
has been an equally vigorous program on 
the improvement of the quality of the oil 
for edible purposes. The first soybean oil 
imported into this country frem China left 
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edible processors with a decidedly bad taste 
in their mouths and a marked aversion to 
soybean oil. Since the initial soybean cul- 
tivation in this country in the late twenties 
and early thirties the processors of soybean 
oil have produced an oil of incomparably 
better quality. When edible products based 
on soybean oil are stored for long periods 
of time and particularly when they are 
heated as in deep fat frying, they acquire 
a rather unpleasant fishy or painty flavor. 
A large amount of experimental work is 
being carried out in an attempt to prevent 
this so-called flavor reversion. Government 
laboratories, universities and private indus- 
try are all contributing and cooperating in 
the reversion problem and although the 
final solution is elusive, distinct progress is 
being made. 


Non-Drying Oils 

One classification of fats and oils depends 
on their behavior when spread out in thin 
films and exposed to air. A group of oils, 
including lard oil and olive oil, are classed 
as non-drying; that is, they retain their oily 
characteristics after long exposure in thin 
films. A second class of oils, including cot- 
tonseed oil and soybean oil, are classed as 
semi-drying. They set up to give sticky, 
tacky films but complete drying of the sur- 
face requires very long exposure. A third 
class, the drying oils, of which linseed is 
the most important member, set up «iite 
rapidly to give hard, non-tacky films. 


The semi-drying characteristic of soybean 
oil led to an early restriction of its us2 by 
the paint industry. For instance, it was 
pointed out that although house paints bas- 
ed on soybean oil had inherently good dur- 
ability, the softness of the film led to ex- 
cessive dirt pick-up, and in the Southern 
states the paints were susceptible to mil- 
dew because they would pick up spores and 
retain them on their relatively soft surface. 


On the credit side, soybean oil films have 
excellent color stability, showing little ten- 
dency to yellow on aging. In contrast, lin- 
seed oil darkens quite markedly. The non- 
yellowing character of soybean oil imme- 
diately suggested to the paint manufactur- 
er that it be used in light colored interior 
finishes. For exterior purposes the bleach- 
ing action of the sun prevents yellowing, but 
for interior architectural finishes in which 
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continued good appearance is required, ye - 
lowing of the film on aging is most unde- 
sirable. 


Recognition of the good color stability 
and economies in its usage led to concerted 
effort by paint manufacturers to apply soy- 
bean oil in conventional varnishes and res- 
ins. The most successful and important in- 
dustrial use developed was in the prepara- 
tion of oil-modified alkyd resins. These 
products are prepared by reacting fatty 
acids derived from soybean oil with glycer- 
ine and a dibasic acid. A later develop- 
ment was to use the oil itself without first 
splitting it into its component parts—fatty 
acids and glycerine. 


The soybean oil-modified alkyds dry rapid- 
ly to give films of outstandingly good dura- 
bility and color retention. Such soybean 
alkyds are usually a component of the beau- 
tiful white finishes on such industrial prod- 
ucts as refrigerators, washing machines 
and stoves. The usefulness of these alkyds 
does not end with these industrial finishes. 
They are pigmented to give exceptionally 
fine architectural enamels for both inter- 
ior and exterior use. At the present time 
the preparation of oil-modified alkyd resins 
offers the most important single industrial 
outlet for soybean oil, and in the future 
this usage will undoubtedly be expanded. 


Wetting Agents 

A second and highly important devel«p- 
ment in the usage of soybean oil was in 
the preparation of plasticizers. It was found 
that by special methods of processing, soy- 
bean oil could be made quite soluble in 1l- 
cohol and also acquired good solvency ;0- 
perties for nitrocellulose. The combina‘ on 
of good solvency, flexibility and lack of 
volatility led to wide usage of these spe a! 
soybean oils as lacquer plasticizers. 


By modification of the procedure, bl: :n 
oils are formed which have been wi: ly 
used in the preparation of caulking ¢ ”- 
pounds and putty. They also serve as * 
cellent wetting agents in the grindin: of 
paints and enamels where good dispersio of 
the pigment is especially difficult. 


Bodied oils are produced by heatin; of 
oils at very high temperatures. The il 


progressively changes in viscosity fro: 4 
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thin fluid to a heavy sirupy consistency. In 
the case of soybean oil this conversion 
takes an excessively long time and is rela- 
tively uneconomical. The development of 
polymerization catalysts has changed the 
picture. By addition of small amounts of 
these catalytic agents, the bodying time is 
roughly halved, and a bodied soybean oil 
which required 16 hours of heating can be 
economically produced in only 8 hours. 

\ recent development is the production of 
extremely high viscosity (pregelled) oils by 
catalytic polymerization at low tempera- 
tures. Such ibodied soybean oils are ex- 
cellent for the preparation of flat paints, 
wall primers and sealers, enamels and house 


paints. They dry much faster than soy- 
bean oil itself to give a harder, touzher 
film. 


efore soybean oil could attain a non- 
sp-cialty classification as a raw material for 
the protective coating industry, it was ne- 
ce: ary to carry out a large program of sci- 
en’ ‘ic investigation on the improvement of 
the drying properties. The in-between char- 
ac’ of soybean oil, which leads to its ver- 
sat ity as a raw material for both industrial 
an. edible purposes, may be regarded as an 
ad sntage or a disadvantage, depending on 
th point of view. However, for a long 
poor dry acted as a deterrent to its in- 
Improvement of the drying 
pr: erties was attacked on a wide variety 
of -onts and out of the concerted efforts 
of | chemists in private industry and gov- 


od 


du vial use. 


err cent research laboratories there came 
for a variety of modified soybean oils that 
tea » dried. These products were not mere- 
ly good as something else, they were able 
to and on their own merits as excellent 
raw naterials for paint, varnish, linoleum 
anc. ‘acquer formulations. 


(-e of the most obvious and first used 
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methods for improvement of the quality of 
soybean finishes has been to blend it with 
other oils of outstanding drying properties 
such as tung oil. Such blends were used 
primarily as kettle oils in varnish making. 
The early method of merely blending or 
mixing of soybean oil with tung oil has 
been improved upon so that now products 
are produced in which there is actually a 
chemical intercombination of these two oils 
to give new products which are different 
from either of the starting oils and which 
can be used to replace linseed in paint and 
varnish making. 


Give Harder Films 


Still more important products are being 
produced by chemical modification of the 
soybean oil itself by replacement of the 
glycerine portion of the soybean oil with 
synthetic alcohols such as sorbitol and pen- 
taerythritol. These synthetic esters which 
are produced from the fatty acids or the 
whole oil set up more rapidly than the 
natural occurring glycerine ester to give 
harder, tougher, more wear-resistant films. 

In order that you may have a clearer 
idea of drying comparisons, perhaps it 
would be well to define the terminology. In 
order to quantitatively measure the drying 
properties of oil, two terms, “set-up time” 
and “tack-free dry”, are commonly used. A 
film is spun on glass and sand is mechan- 
ically placed on the film. As long as the 
oil is wet, the sand sinks in and becomes 
a firmly bound part of the dried film. As 
soon as the oil has “set-up”, the sand simply 
lays on the surface. By brushing off the 
loose sand, a fairly sharp line of demarca- 
tion is obtained between the imbedded sand 
and the portion of the film whose surface 
had dried. The time required for the film 
to dry sufficiently so that the sand does not 
adhere is termed the “set-up time”. The 
applied film is then checked periodically by 
finger pressure and the time at which the 
film loses its stickiness or tackiness is term- 
ed “tack-free dry”. 

As an example, soybean oil itself sets 
up in 16-20 hours using normal driers and 
although it never becomes tack-free, it has 
only slight tack after 1 or 2 months. In 
contrast, linseed oil sets up in 4-6 hours 
and has only a slight tack after aging for 
several days to a week. By preparing the 
synthetic soybean oil-pentaerythritol ester, 
the set-up time is 3-4 hours, and the film 
hardens somewhat faster than the linseed 
oil film. 

By treating soybean oil with a chemical 
known as maleic anhydride, markedly im- 
proved drying oils are produced and a com- 
bination of the maleinization treatment, as 
it is called, with the esterification with syn- 
thetic alcohols previously described has pro- 
duced outstandingly fine drying soybean 
oils. These products dry as well or better 
than linseed oil and can be used exten- 
sively in the preparation of house paints, 
varnishes and fine enamels. One hundred 
percent soybean-based products can be 





formed in this manner which are as good 
or better than the conventional linseed oil 
products and which can compete success- 
fully with dehydrated castor oil in varnish 
making properties. 

Three different types of maleic treated 
products are produced -commercially. By 
treating soybean oil with a relatively low 
level of maleic anhydride, limpid oils are 
produced which have given excellent re- 
sults in house paints. Usage of higher levels 
of maleic treatment gives products of ex- 
cellent varnish cooking properties. The 
varnishes are excellent for the preparation 
of high quality, color-retentive enamels. A 
third modification consists in the prepara- 
tion of maleic treated oil followed by neu- 
tralization of the excess acidity with am- 
monia or alkali. Water-dispersible drying 
oils are obtained which serve as very fine 
base vehicles for the preparation of water- 
thinnable emulsion paints. These new soy- 
bean oil products have met with an excellent 
reception by the paint, varnish and linoleum 
manufacturers. 


Segregation Process 


Another method of improvement of soy- 
bean oil which has aroused a very wide- 
spread interest is the process of segregation. 
Several different processes are now avail- 
able for separating the soybean oil into a 
non-drying fraction which produces an ex- 
cellent edible oil and a drying fraction 
which approaches linseed oil in its drying 
properties. Soybean oil, in common with 
other animal and vegetable oils, consists of 
a mixture of component parts. Some of 
these have no drying properties at all, other 
portions are relatively poor in their film- 
forming properties, and still other com- 
ponents are excellent drying materials. The 
segregation process separates the non-dry- 
ing and poorly drying components from the 
oil, leaving a remaining fraction of mark- 
edly improved drying properties. The two 
most widely used methods make use of a 
solvent to selectively fractionate out the ma- 
terial of good drying properties from the 
non-drying fraction. In one of the meth- 
ods, furfural, which is obtained from agri- 
cultural waste products, particularly oat 
hulls, is used as a solvent and in the sec- 
ond method, propane, a gaseous hydrocar- 
bon obtained as a by-product in the refin- 
ing of petroleum, is used under pressure in 
the liquid state. Both the furfural and the 
propane method of separation require large 
and expensive plant installation. However 
the products obtained by the segregation 
procedure are sufficiently improved over 
soybean oil itself that the application of 
these methods is becoming more widespread. 


Probably the most promising single de- 
velopment leading to increased utilization 
of soybean oil in the protective coating in- 
dustry is the development of copolymer 
modified oils. A host of intermediate chem- 
icals common to the plastics and synthetic 
rubber industries are now plentiful and 
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economical in price. Such reactive materi- 
als as butadiene, styrene, substituted sty- 
renes, acrylonitrile, vinyl] compounds, cyclo- 
pentadiene, terpenes, unsaturated alcohols, 
etc. have been reacted or copolymerized 
with soybean oil to give a unique series of 
drying oils. The group of reactive materials 
which are combined with soybean oil are 
collectively termed “monomers.” They are 
capable of reacting with themselves to form 
polymers which are identified as the plas- 
tics and synthetic rubbers of commerce. In 
addition, they can combine with soybean oil 
by addition at the reactive bonds in the 
fatty acids. Reaction of soybean oil with 
these monomeric materials results in out- 
standing drying oil products especially suit- 
able for the manufacture of interior and 
exterior enamels. 


Truly remarkable results are produced by 
the copolymerization of various monomeric 
materials with soybean oil. Whereas soy- 
bean oil itself sets up in from 16 to 20 hours 
and never becomes wholly tack-free, some 
of the copolymer oils will set up in an hour 
or less and attain complete freedom from 
tack in as little as 4 or 5 hours. Soybean 
oil films are soft, having a hardness of 0 
to 1 by the widely used Sward Rocker 
Hardness Meter in which higher numbers 
designate harder films. On this basis, lin- 
seed oil films have a hardness of 2-3 and 
some soybean copolymer oil films have a 
hardness approaching 60. These hard, 
tough films are especially desirable on sur- 
faces which must undergo severe usage 
without loss of appearance or film integrity. 
For instance, they are excellent for coat- 
ing of hardwood floors, either clear or pig- 
mented as enamels. Their hard, abrasion- 
resistant films remain intact for extreme 
periods under the severest traffic. 


Yellowing 


J. S. Long has recently pointed out that 
the yellowing characteristics of drying oils 
are almost a direct function of their unsatur- 
ation. Thus, soybean oil yellows less than 
linseed oil, which in turn yellows less than 
the more highly unsaturated perilla oil and 
fish oils. The copolymerization reaction 
frequently reduces the amount of unsatura- 
tion and leads to oils of improved color 
stability. 


The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. pioneer- 
ed in exploring the reactions of drying oils 
with the various commercially available re- 
active monomeric materials. Out .of the 
many experimental products prepared sev- 
eral containing soybean oil have been judg- 
ed worthy of commercial exploitation and 
are now being sold to the paint industry. 
These products are characterized by unusu- 
ally fast rate of set-up to a continuous film, 
excellent through dry, very good stability 
plus unusually good gloss, gloss retention 
and color retention. Products prepared in 
this manner are outstanding in their uni- 
formity and their durability. 
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The hydrolysis of soybean oil to give fatty 
acids and glycerine is becoming an import- 
ant industrial process, and production ca- 
pacities have been greatly augmented in the 
last few years. The glycerine is used in the 
manufacture of a host of manufactured 
products ranging from cosmetics to dyna- 
mite. The fatty acids are becoming in- 
creasingly important. They serve as a basis 
for the preparation of alkyds and synthetic 
ester as pointed out above. In addition, 
they are used as chemical intermediates for 
the preparation of amines, amides and _ni- 
triles which are, in turn, used in the prep- 
aration of synthetic detergents, flotation 
agents, textile finishing compounds and a 
rapidly increasing list of other industrial ap- 
plications. The capacity for production of 
these chemicals derived from fats is now 
being materially increased. 


The contributions of research work on 
soybean oil for industrial purposes are con- 
stantly opening up new vistas of usefulness. 
The practical paint manufacturer, who a few 
years ago dismissed soybean oil rather pre- 
emptorily as being interesting but not prac- 
tical for a general line of paints and vehi- 
cles, is now very keenly aware of this ex- 
citing newcomer in the protective coating 
field. Whereas previously the usage of soy- 
bean oil was confined to specialty applica- 
tions, the modified soybean oils now produc- 
ed as the result of the technical ingenuity 
of the oil chemists can be used in practi- 
cally every application that was previously 
restricted to linseed and tung oil only. 
Modified soybean oils are now used in house 
paints, in barn paints, in flat wall paints, 
in the highest grades of interior enamels, in 
exterior enamels, in interior floor finishes, 
in spar varnishes, in traffic paints, in lin- 
oleum, in caulking compounds, and in a 
whole host of other diversified paint and 
protective coating products. 


On the basis of the above enumeration of 
some of the more important methods by 
which soybean oil has been upgraded for 
drying oil purposes the future looks ex- 
tremely bright. From an economic stand- 
point there are some vital factors affecting 
the industrial utilization of soybean oil. 

In the first place, the primary usage of 
soybean oil is for edible purposes and as a 








result the market price is very closely tie 
in with the price of cottonseed oil. Whe. 
either shortages of cottonseed oil or a heavy 
edible oil demand make the price of co - 
tonseed oil high, soybean oil may be price | 
as high as linseed oil or may under rare 
circumstances even be higher in pric. 
Whenever such conditions exist, industri. | 
soybean oil usage will be limited to a ve: 
small number of highly specialized usag:s 
in which soybean oil is markedly superi:r 
to other competitive drying oils. 


In the second place, the variety of moc - 
fied soybean oils which have been describe 4 
involve a considerable amount of proce 
ing, which, of course, must necessarily i»- 
crease the price above that of the ordina:y 
commercial grades of soybean oil. Under 
the present cost structure, unless the price 
of soybean oil is about 5 or 6 cents per 
pound under the price of linseed oil, the 
soybean specialty oils will be about the 
same in price as linseed oil. In this case 
the strong tradition of linseed oil usage will 
result in relatively limited sale of soybean 
products. 


Competition 

There is a third consideration dictating 
the choice of drying oils to be used by the 
industrial user. Concurrently with the 
amazing advances in soybean technology, 
there has been a marked improvement in 
the processing of other oil materials. Tall 
oil, particularly, is coming to the forefront 
in the drying oil field. Tall oil is a mix- 
ture of fatty acids and resin acids which 
is recovered as a by-product from the pro- 
cessing of paper pulp from pine wood. Pro- 
duction of tall oil has risen from about 23 
million pounds in 1937 to 202 million 
pounds in 1946, and according to available 
estimates, the production could be doubled 
by the introduction of recovery systems in 
plants which do not now produce tall oil. 
The low cost of tall oil as compared with 
normal vegetable drying oils has resulted in 
a markedly expanded use in the drying oil 
field. 


Castor, oiticica and fish oils are addition- 
al fatty materials which are competitive ‘vith 
soybean oil for industrial purposes.  In- 
crease in supplies and reduction in prices 
of any of these products would affect the 
usage of soybean oil. This is particu irly 
true in the case of castor oil which is prt 
marily imported from Brazil and w sich 
when dehydrated is directly compe’ tive 
with soybean oil for high quality arc’ tec 
tural enamels. 


Looking into the future, the positic » of 
soybean oil in this highly competitive ‘eld 
is very favorable. As a result of conti: ing 
research and investigation, soybean oi! 10W 
stands as the second most widely usec ry- 
ing oil. Based on statistics on the utiliz ion 
of oils in the paint, varnish and allie im 
dustries during the first half of the cu. “ent 


(Continued on page ®2) 
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SOYBEANS IN INDIA 


By SASANKA S. DE 


Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, India, and Department of Food 
Technology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


) RODUCTION of the soybean in India 

is a comparatively recent development. 

The crop has been known in India for 
more than a century. It is largely grown 
in Danjeeling district of North Bengal and 
it might have been obtained originally from 
China through Tibet. In addition to Dan- 
jeeling district, soybeans are grown also in 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sikim, the total area 
being only 20,000 acres. It is also grown 
in Punjab, Bengal, Behar, Orissa, Assam, 
Central Provinces, Madas, Bombay, Boroda, 
U. P., Sind and Kasmir. 

In 1932 great impetus to its increased 
production came from the late Mahatma 
Gandhi. He wrote a few articles advocating 
its increased consumption. A fairly large 
quantity was produced in the country and 
a good amount of Manchurian beans were 
also imported. 

Most users, however, cooked the bean as 
such and tried it as a dhal. Great difficulty 
was experienced in cooking these beans and 
in some cases digestive disorders were no- 
ticed from eating these partly cooked beans. 
As the result of this they steadily went out 
of use. 

The Nutrition Research Laboratories at 
Coonoor carried out school feeding experi- 
ments with soybeans cooked as a dhal and 
und that the children did not benefit by 

use. There was evidence that many of 
he children actually lost weight. With a 

-w to further elucidating the position, the 
Indian Research Fund Association set up a 
special sub-committee to go carefully into 

question of the nutritive value of soy- 
ins. The committee carried out work at 
ir centers: Coonoor, Dacca, Bombay, and 
nore, and conducted experiments not only 
h experimental animals but also with 
homan subjects. 


-“ 
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\ ‘hole Beans 

heir researches were almost exclusively 
wh the whole bean. Allowing for the 
vs jations at the different centers, the re- 
Suits obtained by them were nearly of the 
Same order. Whole soybeans fed at the 


scme level as the common Indian pulses 
di: not show any superiority in regard to 
their protein value over the latter; in fact, 


it was consistently inferior to Bengal gram 
in this respect. 


xperiments with human subjects con- 
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firmed the poor digestibility of the whole 
bean and the low biological value of the 
protein in that form. In their final report, 
the committee concluded that although soy- 
beans contain more of fat, minerals, vita- 
mins and “available” proteins than other 
beans, they have, for some unknown reason, 
not proved superior to other beans within 
the range of experiments reported. 

The committee, however, felt the need .for 
a fresh approach to the problem and to 
investigate the possibilities of processed 
products such as milk, processed flour and 
the sauce which are the chief forms in 
which the bean is being used in most parts 
of the world. 


Population, Milk Supply 

Deficiency in total proteins and more par- 
ticularly in the proteins of high biological 
value, is India’s most serious nutritional 
problem. This deficiency may not manifest 
itself in mortality and disease, but it is evi- 
dent in the slow rate of growth, reduced 
size of body, lack of efficiency and vitality. 
That this is actually the case is abundantly 
manifested by the condition of both men 
and cattle. With studies carried out in dif- 
ferent regions in India, it has been found 
that where cattle are ill fed and small in 
size, the milk production per head of hu- 
man population is low, the human physique 
is poor. Average weight of cattle and man 
is fairly well correlated. 

India’s population is increasing at a fast 
rate and the pressure of population has 
forced man to encroach upon pastures and 
break land for the cultivation of food crops 
with loss of fodder for cattle. The result 
is that today there is a great scarcity of 
cattle feed, the cattle are underfed and 
milk yielding capacity is extremely low. The 
present average consumption is about 5 
ounces per day—the average in south 
India is less than this figure—and, judged 
by the standards, this is about one-fourth 
of what we require for our normal well 
being. 

Considering the present rate of increase 
in population, it may be difficult to main- 
tain the present average level of 5 ounces 
per head in the years to come. With the 
present plan of. agricultural development of 
the country, it is expected to attain the 
minimum standard of milk production in 
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about 15 years, but till then some substitute 
for milk like soya milk was thought neces- 
sary to maintain an average level of nu- 
trition. 


Soya Milk 

Soya milk was not much known in India 
before 1943. During the great Bengal fam- 
ine of 1943, soya milk was produced on a 
small scale by Dr. B. C. Guha of Calcutta 
University and myself for feeding a few 
hundreds of starving infants and toddlers. 
A majority of the subjects survived the 
crisis period on a diet which consisted 
mainly of soya milk. Later in 1944, the 
work started on a systematic basis at the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

Soya milk as prepared by the Chinese 
method was found to be bitter in_ taste 
and the nutritive value is not much en- 
hanced by the method of production of the 
milk. A simple method was evolved which 
resulted in the production of a palatable 
and highly nutritive milk. The procedure 
is as follows: 

The beans are soaked overnight in water 
and then spread out in trays to germinate 
for 2 days to enhance the nutritive value 
of the protein as well as the vitamin con- 
tent. After germination the skin is remov- 
ed. The kernel is then heated for about 
10 minutes at 70°C. with a dilute solu- 
tion (0.08%) baking soda or glycerine 
(1.08%) which extract the bulk of the col- 
oring matter and bitter principle. The ex- 
tracted water is removed and the kernel 
washed with water and ground to a fine 
paste with the addition of calcium hydro- 
gen phosphate. The paste is then treated 
with about three times the volume of water 
and heated to the boiling point for 15 min- 
utes. The milk is filtered through the 
seive. Two percent cane sugar and a small 
amount of salt was added to improve the 
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taste. As a major part of the milk in India 
is used as sour curd it was found advan- 
tageous to add invert sugar by hydrolyzing 
cane sugar with dilute acid. The composi- 
tion of the soya milk was as follows: 


Per Cent 
Total solids 10.15 
Pretein 4.2 
Fat 3.4 
Carbohydrate 1.8 
Salt 0.75 


Comparative Vitamin Content per liter of 
soya milk and cow’s milk 


Soya Milk Cow’s Milk 


Vitamin A, 750 I. U. 1015 t. U 
Thiamine, ‘0.82 mg. 0.43 mg. 
Riboflavin, 1.1 mg. 1.32 mg. 
Nicotinic Acid, 2.49 mg. 1.16 mg. 
Ascorbic Acid, 21.6 mg. 17.8 mg. 


The following results illustrate the com- 
parative nutritive value of the protein of 
soya milk and cow’s milk as determined by 
different methods: 


aemoglobin 


Biological Value 
(by rat expts.) 
egeneration 


* 
© Regeneration 
3° of liver protein 


~ 
= iH 
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Soya milk protein....79 
Cows’ milk protein..82 46.3 
*As compared with milk casein. 


BQ Human Met- 
™~ abolism 


The following results will show how, on 
the addition of different foods, the supple- 
mentary value of soya milk to the aver- 
age Indian diet can be steadily improved: 


Average Increase 
in Weight per Rat 


per Week 
(in grams) 
a. Rice diet 3.9 
b. Rice diet + soya milk (10cc) pre- 
pared after overnight steeping 6.5 
c. Rice diet + soya milk (10 cc) from 
beans germinated for 48 hours We 
d. Rice diet + soya milk as in c. 
fortified with calcium 8.1 
e. Rice diet + soya milk in d. + 
yeast extract (2%) 12.4 
f. Rice diet + cow’s milk (10 cc). 8.6 


The above results indicate that it is pos- 
sible to evolve a fortified soya milk which 
has higher supplementary value than that of 
cow’s milk without increasing the cost of 
the product too greatly. 


Soya milk ordinarily contains very little 
calcium (30 mg/100 cc). Various salts 
were tried of which calcium hydrogen phos- 
phate has been found to increase the cal- 
cium content to 85 mg. per 100 cc. Cal- 
cium and phosphorous metabolism of soya 
milk fortified with this salt has been studied 
and it has been found that both calcium and 
phosphorous are utilized to the extent of 
about 85 percent. Comparative studies car- 
ried out over a period of 45 days with chil- 
dren, who received the milk as supplement 
to their basal diet, showed that supplemen- 
tary calcium was utilized to the extent of 
23.1 percent in the case of soya milk and 
22.8 percent with cow’s milk. 

Cow’s milk contains practically no iron 
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but soya milk contains 13 mg. of iron per 
liter. The haemoglobin regeneration of rats 
rendered anemic by prolonged feeding of 
a milk diet was determined by feeding soya 
milk with ferric chloride as control. The 
haemoglobin response with soya milk was 
89 percent of that with equivalent amount 
of ferric chloride. The percentage of iron 
utilized was 49.5 percent with soya milk 
compared with 54 percent in the case of 
ferric chloride. 


About 25 percent of the original bean is 
wasted as residue. This can be utilized as 
a cattle feed. The dried residue, however, 
can be mixed with wheat flour to the ex- 
tent of 20 percent for preparatien of bread 
and biscuits. The protein value of wheat 
flour is enhanced by more than double by 
a mixture of 80 parts wheat flour and 20 
parts of residue. 


Human Feeding 

The above observations which were made 
with experimental animals were  subse- 
quently confirmed by human feeding experi- 
ments, which can be divided in three head- 
ings as follows: 


A. Infants and Toddlers in Welfare Cen- 
ters. This experiment was carried out on 
20 infants and 80 toddlers over a period of 
1 year. Regular records of weights and 
heights were made; in addition, clinical 
observation was made at regular intervals. 


The difference between the two milks in 
percentage of mean increase due to cow’s 
milk was found to be 12.3 over a period of 
1 year. 


B. Orphanage Feeding Experiment. This 
main human feeding experiment was con- 
ducted with 400 children in local orphan- 
ages to assess on percentage bases the over- 
all nutritive value of soya milk compared 
to that of cow’s milk. In addition to re- 
cording weights and heights, systematic 
record was maintained of nutrition de- 
ficiency in a score card, red blood cell count 
and haemoglobin level at periodic intervals. 
The statistical analysis of 6 months’ results 
showed no evidence of soya milk’s inferior- 
ity to cow’s milk. 


C. School Feeding Experiment. Six 
thousand children were under this experi- 
ment. The program was fitted in the mid- 
day feeding program of the Civil and Mili- 





tary Station of Bangalore. The children re- 
ceived 12 ounces made up of 4 oz. of curd 
and 8 oz. of rice. Half of the number re- 
ceived soya curd with rice and the othex 
half separated milk curd and rice. A rep- 
resentative section of the two sets of the 
children was under systematic health ob 
servation. The results of the first 6 month: 
showed that there was practically no differ 
ence in response between the two products 


A general observation made by many whi 
have sampled the milk is that it has a nutty 
flavor and they would like the usual mil} 
flavor incorporated in it. ‘Systematic in 
vestigation is in progress in this direction 
and it has been observed that inoculatio: 
with certain types of cheese cultures pro 
duced a flavor resembling that of milk fla 
vor. A simpler way of approach is to adc 
15-20 percent of the volume of cow’s milk 
and to heat to the boiling point. This im 
parts the desired flavor. The price of soya 
milk is determined, to a large extent, by 
that of the bean; under the present condi- 
tion, the cost of soya milk is about 3 cents 
if the annual production is about 90,000 
gallons per year. Pilot plant production of 
soya milk has been standardized at the In- 
dian Institute of Science, Bangalore. For 
the human feeding experiments we have 
been producing 800 pounds of soya milk 
daily. 


Present Interest 


There is already a good deal of public 
interest in the production of soya milk and 
related products. Many states and com- 
mercial organizations have already express- 
ed a desire to start large-scale feeding trials. 
The bottleneck at the present time is the 
availability of the bean. The Food Depart- 
ment of the federal government is arrang- 
ing to import a fair amount of beans for 
feeding trials of soya milk at different cen- 
ters. 

The Indian Research Fund Association 
has been convinced of the superior nuiri- 
tive value of the soybean over other Indi2n 
pulses. The agricultural departments of 
different provinces and states are perforin- 


ing trials on the selection of varieties sii't- 
able under Indian conditions. It is rat! er 
unfortunate that all the varieties cultiva 


Qn 


in India are of the commercial type. e 
vegetable type of soybeans has not °° 
been introduced in the country. A ‘Ww 
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samples of the vegetable type have rece: | 
been obtained from America for trials 
different parts of the country. It is hig | 
probable that the discouraging results 
tained by earlier workers in India may '¢€ 
due to using the field type of the | 1 
rather than the vegetable type. 

The Food Department of the federal ; 
ernment constituted a subcommittee for 
creasing the production of the bean © 4 
popularizing it. The panel recommen 
the production of soya milk, soya 
The four vital points 
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and ‘soya oil. 
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vhich the production of the bean was 
ressed are as follows: 

1. The soybean, because of its high pro- 
ein, fat, ete. would be an excellent supple- 
rent to the poor man’s diet. 

2. It is a high yielding pulse giving a 
rge return per unit area; it is capable 

playing an important part in the rota- 
on of crops. 

3. It is a useful fodder crop and soya 
san cake is a valuable food for cattle, a 
point which should not be overlooked in 
india where the cattle are so poorly fed. 

1. Beans are of great industrial impor- 
tance because of their oil, etc. and which 
serve as a good raw material for the plastics 
industry. 

The Committee feels that the public 
should be educated as to the nutritive 
value of the bean and it should be taught 
recipes in which the processed soybean is 
used. As to its nutritive value, the Indian 
consumer is not well enough informed to 
judge. The opinion and habit of the In- 
dian consumer now can be easily changed 
in view of the existing shortage of food. 

[It is considered that a threefold program 
might be necessary in order to give the 
soybean its rightful high place in Indian 
diet. The program should consist of: 

1. Further fundamental research on soya 
and its products. 


2. Educating the public in the use of 
soya by means of publications, lectures, 
talkies, radio, etc. 

3. Encouragement of the food industries 
to prepare various soya products by means 
of special concessions and facilities. 

\ special organization may be established 
by the government in cooperation with var- 
ious other public bodies and businessmen 
lor organizing the production, distribution 

! application of soybean in the same 
way as for other essential food commodi- 
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SOYBEANS IN THE CANADIAN 
jatsz and Oils §conomy 


By J. V. ROSS 


Victory Mills, Ltd., Toronto 


T AFFORDS me a very great deal of 
pleasure to bring greetings to this meet- 
ing from your Canadian neighbours, and 
I assure you it is indeed a great pleasure 
to be here and to accept your good hospital- 
ity. I know that Mrs. Ross and I will long 


remember and cherish the memories of our, 


visit to Memphis. 

The subject which has been assigned to 
me, namely, “Soybeans In The Canadian 
Fats and Oils Economy”, is rather broad, 
and one which cannot be dealt with fully 
in a short time. However, I will attempt to 
touch on some of the more important as- 
pects having particular regard to Canadian 
production and the effect which our produc- 
tion has upon our domestic market. 

You are aware of the fact that Canada is 
deficient in edible vegetable oils, and that 
we have always been an importing nation. 
During the last war however, when imports 
from other countries were cut off, it be- 
came apparent that we would have to pro- 
duce more of our requirements, consequent- 
ly, the growing of oilseed crops, such as 
soybeans, sunflower and rapeseed was en- 
couraged and promoted. 


Soybeans Successful 


Of these crops, the production of soy- 
beans was by far the most successful in On- 
tario. In prewar years, our annual produc- 
tion totalled a mere 50,000 bushels, but 
despite the adoption of a discouraging atti- 
tude toward the crop by some of our high 
government officials, we have steadily in- 
creased the figure until this year it is es- 
timated the production in Ontario will ex- 
ceed by a considerable margin the 2 mil- 
lion bushel mark. This, however; will sup- 
ply only about 20 percent of our present 
domestic edible oil requirements. There is 
a possibility the requirements will become 
still greater by the legalizing of the manu- 
facture and sale of margarine. 


At the present time, soybean oil repre- 
sents over 30 percent of our total liquid edi- 
ble oil consumption. The source of this oil 
is, of course, our domestic production plus 
importations of beans and oil from the 
United States. 
August Ist of this year, our fats and oils, 
both domestic and imported, were under 
strict government control. The sale of soy- 
bean oil could only be made to certain manu- 
facturers as designated by the government, 


During the war, and until 





and the oil was allocated almost exclusively 
to the shortening trade. Only 5 percent of 
the crusher’s monthly production was allow- 
ed to be sold for industrial uses. These 
government regulations, which included a 
fixed price and strict allocation to manu- 
facturers, were lifted on August Ist of this 
year. Therefore, it has just now become 
possible to engage in free trading opera- 
tions. 

When you consider that with our 2 million 
bushel crop this year, we will meet only 
about 20 percent of our requirements for 
the shortening trade alone; that we have 
the distinct possibility of the manufacture 
and sale of margarine, and that we are now 
free to provide soybean oil for industrial 
uses, you will readily see that the Cana- 
dian fats and oils economy will continue to 
depend on importation of supplies. 

Our Canadian government, but particu- 
lary Canadian industry, have shown interest 
in, and given support to, the development 
of oilseed crops, and as pointed out earlier, 
the production of soybeans has been by far 
the most spectacular. Soybean oil is highly 
regarded by the trade and markets for the 
oil include the shortening industry, fish can- 
ning, and food industries in general. How- 
ever, soybean oil is not entirely acceptable 
to -all groups in the food industry. For 
example, we have some manufacturers of 
mayonnaise who have not learned to appre- 
ciate the fact that present day soybean oil 
differs greatly from the type of product 
which was marketed 15 years ago. The 
large majority of food manufacturers in 
Canada however, have learned to appreci- 
ate and rely on the uniform quality of soy- 
bean oil where the reversion factor is no 
more a problem than it would be with 
any other edible vegetable oil. 


In the industrial field, the demands for 


‘soybean oil have, unfortunately, not been 


met. This of course, as was explained ear- 
lier, has been caused by the government al- 
location of practically the total soybean oil 
production to the food industry. Today we 
are free to meet these requirements and 
develop industrial markets. Therefore, soy- 
bean oil is finding a place in the paint and 
varnish industry, in electrical insulations 
and coverings, for the manufacture of print- 
ing inks, leather dressings, soft and liquid 
soaps and in the cosmetic and drug trades. 


We believe that, if we continue the pro- 
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duction of a high quality oil and realize 
that refined oil adequately degummed, shows 
good stability, we will continue to rep!ace 
many of the oils previously imported from 
other lands. The Canadian crop should and 
doubtless will be materially expanded. We 
can see no reason why Canada should not 
continue to increase her production many 
fold, but, I have no hesitation in assuring 
you that we will continue to import sub- 
stantial quantities of soybeans from the 
United States for crushing in Canada, in 
order to meet the present and future de- 
mand for soybean oil. There will be a po- 
tential market for soybeans in Canada. How- 
ever, it should be remembered the price will 
have to be competitive with peanuts offer- 
ed from the sterling areas and other edible 
oilseeds. 

The protein phase of the industry is one 
where much work remains to be done; but 
in Canada increased demands for protein 
feeds and increased feeding of soybean meal 
to livestock and poultry, have followed 
closely the trends of development in your 
country. An increase in scientific feeding 
methods and more liberal feeding of live- 
stock and poultry will further strengthen 
the demand for proteins. 

In conclusion, I would state that the 
soybean crop in Canada is of vital and real 
importance to the Canadian fats and oils 
economy. It represents by far the largest 
and most important source of domestic 
liquid edible oil. I am confident that the 
industry is only in the early stages of its 
development, and that it will grow at a 
comparative rate with the progress made in 
the United States. However, I would re- 
iterate my statement that we will still be 
dependent on substantial imporis of soy- 
beans from your fair land for some time to 
io come. 


® Soybean production 
is assuming greater 
importance in Canada, 
but still supplies 

only 20 percent of 
Canadian fats and oils 
needs. Canada will be 
a customer for 

U. S. soybeans 

for some time to come. 





Papers Omitted 

Due to lack of space two convention 
papers that will be of great interest to 
our readers were omitted from the Sep- 
tember issue. They were: “South Goes 
East,” Heartsill Banks’ delightful ac- 
count of his 2 years in Korea; and “The 
Soybean Crop and the Southern Grower,” 
by W. M. Scott. 


Both will appear in early issues. 














GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 
Affecting. the Soybean. Industry 


By GEORGE L. PRICHARD 


HERE is still a world shortage of 
Tie and oils, although the situation 

today is much better than it has 
been for a number of years. To the 
extent that dollar exchange is avail- 
able, any of our surplus oilseeds or 
fats and oils should find a hungry export 
demand for some time to come. But when 
foreign production of fats and oils is restored 
to prewar levels, demand for exports trom 
the United States will likely decline sharply. 
The increased use of margarine, the ex- 
panding markets for vegetable oil products 
in other foods, and the technological prog- 
ress being made in fats and oils are hopetul 
signs, as it does not now appear that we can 
compete for foreign markets in large volume 
and at satisfactory prices when foreign pro- 
duction can satisfy needs abroad. 

We are continually asked for information 
on fats and oils problems that do not come 
under the jurisdiction of the fats and oils 
branch. This is understandable because op- 
erations relating to oilseeds and fats and 
oils are handled in so many agencies of the 
government. For example, there are now 
three agencies authorized to purchase oil- 
seeds and fats and oils. In addition to 
purchases by our branch some items may be 
purchased by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps, and others by Treasury Procurement. 

Since there also seems to be some con- 
fusion as to who does what in connection 
with import and export controls and alloca- 
tions, I want to summarize briefly for you 
the present administration of these controls. 
Under the law enacted last year, the author- 
ity for both import and export controls is 
vested in the Secretary of Commerce. Export 
licenses for shipments under approved allo- 
cations are handled exclusively by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Import controls are 
administered in the fats and oils branch and 
export allocations for fats and oils originate 
in our branch. Allocations for the export of 
oilseed meal and cake originate in the grain 
branch of PMA. Our branch has no part in 
the determination of these meal and cake 
allocations, although we recognize that from 
the viewpoint of the producer as well as the 
processor, oil meals are simply another prod- 


uct of oilseeds. 
The export allocations for fats and oils 
are issued on a quarterly basis. Before we 


* 


make our recommendations for any quarter, 
we hold a meeting in Washington at which 
all interests in the trade and farm organiza 
tions are represented. Each group is invited 
to the meeting and is requested to select its 
representative to speak for it. In a sense, 
these meetings supply the need for an in- 
formal advisory committee and we intend to 
continue them. Copies of the data to be con- 
sidered are distributed in advance of each 
meeting and are available to anyone on re- 
quest. These data show forecasts of produc- 
tion, imports and stocks for each fat or oil, 
and the per capita consumption of edible 
fats and of industrial fats for stated periods. 
Projected export data are not shown nor 
are probable export allocations indicated. 


At each meeting all the current problems 
and data are discussed. Although these 
meetings are called to discuss fats and oils 
deta, they are open for discussion of other 
related problems affecting the industry. At 
the last few meetings considerable time wis 
devoted to a discussion of the possibility o! 
export allocations for protein meal. 


A stenographic transcript is made of the 
discussion at each meeting and copies of the 
transcript and sta- 
tistical data are 
also available to 
anyone. It takes 
several days 10 
duplicate and ¢' 
tribute this § ra- 
terial but, in oreet 
that the interesid 
groups may 
ceive pertinent 
formation as son 
as possible, we °* 
each official re 
sentative pre it 
to report prom. Y 
after each mee’ ° 





PRICHARD 


to the people he represents. 
Following these meetings we determ 1¢ 
the total quantity of fats and oils tc ¢ 
allocated for export and the specific ali: * 
tions by types and destinations. These 
terminations require consultations and as 
ment with all other interested governn 
agencies. In recommending these al! 
tions’ we always try to provide for adeq' 
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> Working of export 
‘ontrols, the 

upport program 
ind the 

esearch and Marketing 
ct are explained. 
-vuthor heads 
‘ats and oils branch 
of PMA. 


supplies for consumers in the United States. 
There are naturally wide variations between 
individual and group viewpoints in the trade. 
As an example, we had quite a discussion at 
our meeting on August 30 regarding the ex- 
port of soybeans from the 1948 crop. The 
processors’ representative recorded their po- 
sition as to the maximum quantity which 
should be allocated for export. Representa- 
tives of farm groups also recorded their 
position but to my surprise took no decided 
stand on this question. 

The present formal procedure calls for 50 
copies of our recommendations to be sub- 
mitted to the Department of Commerce. 
After approval by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the allocations are returned to the 
Department of Agriculture and upon ap- 
proval by the Secretary of Agriculture are 
officially released to the public. With one or 
two exceptions, our recommendations have 
been approved as submitted. 

Our recommendations for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1948 are now being considered and 
we hope the allocations will be announced 
within the next few days. We recognize the 
need for prompt announcement so that all 
segments of the industry may know what 
the allocations are before the heavy crop 
movement. 

‘s you know, periodically we have had 
erratic fluctuations in prices of oilseeds and 
fats and oils since ceiling prices’ were dis- 
con'inued. These wide fluctuations are not 
‘rable from the point of view of pro- 
duers, crushers, or consumers. In most 
ca-s the extremes did not coincide with any 
fac’ors which could be evaluated statis- 
tic ‘ly. I realize that even the import and 
€x rt controls which alone are now in effect 


a 


m: have some temporary influence on prices 
an price relationships. 


S' oport Program 


» Department of Agriculture has rezent- 


ly - ‘nounced its support price program for 
19 -crop soybeans. The support price for 
gr and yellow varieties was set at $2.18 


per oushel, for No. 2 soybeans with not more 
the 14 percent moisture. This price sup- 
po: will be available in all soybean areas. 
Ble, brown and mixed varieties will be 
Sup orted at 20 cents per bushel less than 
and yellow varieties or $1.98 per 
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bushel. The support price program will be 
handled by means of farm storage and, for 
the first time, by warehouse loans and pur- 
chase agreements. 

Warehouse loans will be available to farm- 
ers for eligible soybeans stored ‘in ware- 
houses approved by CCC and for which ne- 
gotiable warehouse receipts are issued. Stor- 
age will be paid by CCC at rates not in 
excess of those specified in the uniform 


grain storage agreements. 


Purchase Agreements 

The purchase agreement feature of the 
support price program will be in effect this 
year for the first time with respect to soy- 
beans. Under this program the producer 


of the soybeans visits the county office and 


requests approval of a purchase agreement. , 


He notifies the county committee as to the 
maximum number of bushels of soybeans 
which he will tender to the government and 
pays a 4 cent per bushel service fee. The 
producer does not receive any funds under 
the purchase program until he delivers the 
soybeans to Commodity Credit Corporation. 


He is not required to deliver any of the 
commodity to CCC and may dispose of it 
in commercial channels at anytime he sees 
fit. However, during the month of May, 
1949 he may tender the soybeans or a ware- 
house receipt covering eligible soybeans to 
Commodity Credit Corporation and receive 
the support price. CCC is not offering any 
form of financing agreement to processors 
and banks for the 1948 crop. 


Under the new farm legislation passed 
in the closing hours of the 80th Congress, 
1949-crop soybeans will be supported at be- 
tween 60 and 90 percent of parity until 
December 31, 1949. After that date the bill 
provides that support prices may vary from 
zero to 90 percent of parity. When the long- 
range price support goes into effect, a new 
parity price formula also becomes effective. 
As is true of present parity prices, the new 
parity price formula is based on the rela- 
tionship of the prices of all products farm- 
ers sell to the prices of the commodities 
farmers buy. Also, the relationship between 
the prices of these two groups of commodi- 
ties in the period of 1909-14 is still used as 
a base period. 


The difference between the old and new 
parity formulas is simply this: The old 
formula makes use of the relationship be- 
tween prices of individual farm commodi- 
ties in the period of 1909-14. Because ot 
changes in methods of production, improve- 
ment in crop yields, and many other factors, 
that period does not reflect present-day price 
relationships. The new formula takes into 
account the relationship of the price of the 
individual farm product to the average price 
of all farm products for the 10 immediately 
preceding years. This procedure keeps the 
parity prices of individual farm products 





adjusted to changing price relationships. It 
is an automatic formula that each year adds 
the new year and drops the oldest of the 
ten preceding years as a basis for determin- 
ing the parity price of individual farm 
products. 

The change from the old to the new parity 
formula changes the parity prices for indi- 
vidual farm products. In general, the parity 
prices of livestock and livestock products 
are increased while the parity prices of 
grain and cotton are reduced slightly. For 
soybeans the new parity formula would re- 
sult in a parity price as of August 15, of 
$2.48 per bushel as compared with the com- 
parable price of $2.41. However, the average 
parity prices for all farm products as a 
group are the same under the old and new 
parity formulas. 


Research Act 


And now I would like to say a few words 
about our work under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. United States pro- 
duction of oilseed crops has more than 
doubled in the last decade; and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is therefore devoting 
more of its research efforts to improvement 
in the processing and marketing of these 
crops. Here are some examples of that 
work: 

The fats and oils branch is gathering data 
on the origin, variety, and physical and chem- 
ical characteristics of different samples of 
soybeans. After intensive research, we hope 
to report on the quality, quantity, and value 
of the products from these different kinds 
of soybeans. The study should yield valu- 
able information for both grower and proc- 
essor on providing more and better products. 

We are studying flavor stability in certain 
vegetable oils; we are looking into new uses 
for soybean and linseed proteins, and we 
are making a study of problems in the stor- 
age of soybeans. The storage study probably 
will be extended later to cottonseed, flax- 
seed and peanuts. 


The object of one of our research projects 
is to determine the effects of new oilseed 
processing methods on the whole industry 
and on returns to growers. Still another 
project goes into the whole picture of oil- 
seed marketing, processing and distribution, 
and is designed to improve efficiency at each 
step in movement of the crop and its prod- 
ucts from producer to consumer. And we 
are trying to develop better grading methods 
and better marketing facilities and equip- 
ment for oilseeds. 


The whole program is being handled 
carefully and on a long-range basis, but we 
are definitely on our way. It may be several 
years before beneficial results can flow from 
some of these studies, but we anticipate that 
those results will fully justify the money, 
time and effort devoted to them. 
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Jrends in. the 


FATS AND OILS SITUATION 


OUR COMMITTEE has asked me to 

talk about a subject which takes in 

quite a bit of territory. “Trends in 
the Fats and Oils Situation” could cover 
just about anything I might choose to say. 
Anything that is, having to do with fats 
and oils. 

This group is the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation, however, so I'll be guided by that 
fact and limit most of my remarks to that 
crop. Such references as I may make to 
other fats and oils will be those necessary 
to round out the whole picture. 


It could hardly be news to this group that 
a record crop of soybeans is on its way to 
market. And this is an achievement worth 
examining. 

Before the war, during the years 1935-39, 
we almost doubled our production of soy- 
beans—from 49 to 90 million bushels. But 
—even so—the yearly average production 
amounted to only 56 miilion bushels. 


During the war, soybean production 
doubled again, and in 1945 reached a record 
192 million bushels. But in 1946, farmers 
bettered this record with a 201-million- 
bushel output. This year, all records are due 
to fall again—the forecast is for a 1948 crop 
of 205 million bushels. And this crop is the 
newcomer, whose production before 1924 was 
so inconsequential that accurate figures for 


the crop were not even compiled. 


This is an outstanding achievement. But 
what makes the large soybean production so 
significant in the fats and oils situation today 
is that, besides soybeans, we shall also have 
moving to market this fall bumper crops of 
cottonseed and peanuts, and these three will 
assure a substantial increase in 1948-49 in 
the production of vegetable oils used mainly 
for food. Altogether, this crop production 
may mean an increase over 1947-48 of 
roughly half a billion pounds of edible veg- 
etable oils. 

The picture for animal fats is a little dif- 
ferent. Because of the smaller 1948 spring 
pig crop and a declining number of cattle 
on farms, animal fat production in 1948-49 
may decline slightly, particularly the in- 
edible fats. The large flaxseed crop also in 
prospect, however, assures an abundance of 
linseed oil. And the over-all situation ahead 
is for increased supplies of domestically 
produced fats and oils. 
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Asst. Administrator for Production, PMA 


How will imports affect the supply situ- 
ation? 

The U. S. depends on foreign sources for 
a relatively small but important part of her 
total use of fats and oils. Before the war, 
imports consisted largely of fats and oils 
used for industrial purposes. Exports con- 
sisted almost entirely of fats and oils for 
food uses, with lard the principal item. Sup- 
plies of fats and oils available in world sur- 
plus-producing areas were large‘in relation 
to this country’s import demands. So, if we 
needed more fats and oils, we just boosted 
our imports. 

This situation changed during the war, 
when important sources of supply—such as 
the Philippines and other Far East countries 
—were shut off from world trade. For the 
first time since 1924, the U. S. exported 
more fats and oils than she imported. This 
was possible because of the large wartime 
expansion in fats and oils production—par- 
ticularly of the vegetable-oil crops—and of 
restrictions on civilian consumption. 

In 1946, however, this country returned 
to a net import position, and we're likely to 
maintain this position in the future. In 
many cases, it is considerably more economi- 
cal to import the oil than to produce it here 
at home. And in other cases there is no 
satisfactory substitute produced in this coun- 
try for the oils imported for industrial pur- 
poses. 

Since the war, however, world supplies of 
fats and oils have been relatively scarce. 
While the quantity available to North Amer- 
ica and Europe from surplus-producing re- 
gions has increased some, this still is only 
a little over half the prewar level. 


Recovery Slow 

World recovery in the production of fats 
and oils has been much slower than was 
generally expected when the war ended in 
1945. Partly, this was because of political 
disturbances in areas of the Far East which 
normally supply a large part of the fats and 
oils moving in international trade. The ty- 
phoon which hit the Philippines last Decem- 
ber also reduced production for 6 months or 
more and reduced the amounts of copra 
moving in international trade. Partly too, 
it was because crop and livestock production 
in Europe was hampered by inadequate sup- 
plies of feed, fertilizers, and machinery, as 


well as by the extensive drought during the 
summer of 1947. 

The world trade outlook in fats and oils 
is further complicated by the uncertainty 
attending monetary and trading conditions, 
although the European demand should be 
reasonably well maintained during the lile 
of the European Recovery Program. 

So while there will be a strong export 
demand in 1948-49 for fats and oils from 
this country, it’s hard to say just how much 
will actually be shipped. Quantities shipped, 
of course, are subject to export controls 
under legislation which will remain effec- 
tive for at least several more months. 

Here at home, demand for fats and oils 
has been at a high level of consumption and 
this is likely to continue. As a result, prices 
for fats and oils have been high, even in 
relation to the general price level, which 
itself is high. 

One factor contributing to the increased 
domestic demand for edible vegetable oils 
has been the larger production of margarine 
since the fall of 1947. Apparently, we can 
expect this outlet to continue large in 1948- 
49, 

So, in fats and oils, you have this situa- 
tion: Very large domestic supplies, espec:al- 
ly of vegetable oils such as soybean and 
linseed and cottonseed, because of the record 
and near-record crops being harvested this 
year. You also have a slight increase in 
imports, which will add to the total supp! «s. 

Balanced against this supply situation you 
have an exceptionally strong demand ‘or 
fats and oils, both at home and abroad. ‘ut 
exports are limited, currently, by export « »n- 
trols and to a small extent by a lack of 
exchange. 

What can this situation mean to gro: °rs 
—and processors—of soybeans? 

Well, I am no prophet, but I can sun up 
for you what are perhaps your own  °0- 
clusions, judging from past history anc he 
normal trends of production and marke  ‘g- 
So I shall proceed to stick out my neck 


I think growers of the vegetable oil cs, 
including soybeans, can normally expe: at 
least a moderate decline in prices. 14 


growers themselves may have a lot to °3Y 
about how large that decline is. 

If a large part of the crop is rushe 0 
market early in the season, you're like 
see ‘prices fall close to the support ‘ al. 
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For soybeans, as you know, the price sup- 


ort has been announced at $2.18 a bushel 


rreen and yellow beans grading No. 2 


r 


or 
nd containing not more than 14 percent 
ioisture. Black, brown, and mixed varieties 
will be supported at $1.98 a bushel. That 
rice support compares with an actual sea- 
nal average price for the 1947 crop which 
mounted to $3.28 a bushel. So that would 

» a substantial drop. 

If farmers cooperate in the orderly market- 

« of their crop, however, even a record 

op can bring them a fair return. In most 
ears, there has been a substantial increase 

the price farmers received between Oc- 
tober and the following January. For the 
1937-41 crop years, this increase averaged 2) 
percent. I see no reason why farmers should 
not reap the benefit of their production ef- 
forts, together with the rest of the industry. 
But, unavoidably, a stabilized price must 
he accompanied by orderly marketing. 

One other phase of the fats and oils 
situation which I want to mention is of par- 
ticular interest to growers of vegetable oils. 
(nd that is the future of production. How 
large a soybean industry, for instance, can 
this country maintain in the years ahead? 

\creage and production goals for next 


® Author says a 
moderate decline 
in prices may 

be on the way, 
suggesis growers 
should avoid 
market glut this fall 
or prices may hit 
support levels. 


WILLIAM B. CRAWLEY 
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year’s crop have not yet been recommended 
to farmers, but we do know that in arriving 
at those figures, we shall have to give in- 
creasing attention to a problem which ac- 
companies, and partly results from, the 
greatly expanded production of tilled crops 
during and since the war. 

This greatly expanded production, you 
know, which helped so markedly in off- 
setting the loss of fats and oils imported 
from the Pacific area during prewar years. 
was not an unmixed blessing—either to the 
nation or to farmers themselves. I speak 
now of the cost of this huge output in terms 
of soil fertility, and I hardly need to remind 
this group of the importance of maintaining 
the physical health of the farm production 


plant. 


Soil Depletion 

What happens when we drain off more so'l 
fertility than can be restored through normal 
production processes? Take soybeans, as 
an example. For every 20 bushels of soy- 
beans harvested from an acre of land—and 
that’s a pretty good average yield—they 
tell me that you remove from the soil these 
plant foods: Around 70 pounds of nitrogen, 
16 pounds of phosphoric acid, 30 pounds of 
potash, 3 pounds of calcium oxide, 5 pounds 
of sulfur, and 5 pounds of magnesia. Nature 
replaces some of this available plant food, 
but not all of it. 

Now, you can’t continually drain off that 
much plant food year after year, as we have 
done recently, without damaging the land. 
If you followed such practices, the result 
would be a poor soil which was not only 
badly depleted, but which, because of that 
depletion, was increasingly subject to ero- 
sion—the actual loss of the topsoil itself. 
Destroyed soils, of course, mean- less food 
and, ultimately, a weaker people and a weak 
nation. 

Farmers have not been unmindful of this 
threat to the nation’s biggest production 
plant. All during the war years and since, 
the record shows a growing number of wise 
farming practices carried out by farmers 
under the nationwide agricultural conserva- 
tion program. 

More and more lime and fertilizer ma- 
terials have been applied to supplement the 
soil’s mineral content; cover and green- 
manure crop practices have protected the 
land and improved its soil structure; strip 
cropping and terracing, contour planting 
and cultivation, tree plantings and the con- 
struction of farm ponds and dams have all 
slowed down the flow and checked the run- 
off of water. These and many other soil- 
conservation measures have served to coun- 
terbalance the toll of soil fertility incident 
to the enormous farm production of recent 
years. 

The very fact that United States farmers 
were able to boost production of agricul- 
tural products so substantially during the 
war was due—not entirely, but largely—to 








the productivity which a nationwide con- 
servation program had built up in the soil 
during the thirties. Improved varieties, bet- 
ter insect and disease control and favorable 
growing seasons cannot do it all—the soil 
must be productive if these are to produce 
results on our farms. 

Last year production of food alone was 
4] percent greater than before the war. 
Farmers can be proud of their achievements, 
which have made it possible for us to feed 
our own people better than ever before while 
exporting large amounts to help other less- 
fortunate people.. But we mustn’t forget 
that this huge output has not been obtained 
without cost, and we must be about our 
job of repaying that debt, or we shall end 
up with a bankrupt soil—the forerunner 
of a bankrupt nation. 

At best, our conservation programs, while 
vielding solid and worthwhile accomplish- 
ments, have merely arrested the forces of 
soil destruction. We need to expand these 
conservation efforts if we are to reap the 
full benefit of our original programs. 

We must expand our educational efforts 
to see that farmers—and city people too— 
understand the urgent need for better soil 
care while carrying on the daily tasks of 
producing food and fiber to meet the na- 
tion’s need. We must expand our research 
on soil problems and their solution; we 
must encourage more technical experimenta- 
tion directed toward the improvement and 
maintenance of our soil productivity. And, 
finally, we must expand our action programs 
to encourage and assist in actually putting 
into effect the soil- and water-conserving 
measures which education and research have 
shown to be wise, and—indeed—essential. 


This may at times call for reducing our 
acreages of soil-depleting, tilled crops; it 
undoubtedly will call for much better ro- 
tation practices than farmers have been able 
to follow since the war started. 


Waking Up 


We have been a long time in realizing that 
the soil resources in this country are not 
inexhaustible—as a nation, we have used up 
the soil’s good sustenance at a faster rate 
than any other country in the world. But I 
believe that now we are awake to the need 
for halting the needless waste of our natural 
gifts. 

There is no alternative—we must either 
meet that challenge, or we shall face the 
danger of an increasingly less fertile land 
which, at length, will no longer feed us. 
With our national population expected to 
continue increasing at around a million peo- 
ple a year for some time, certainly the for- 
mer neglect and abuse of our soil resources 
must continue to give way to an honest ap- 
praisal of our problems and a firm resolve 
to solve them intelligently. We appeal for 
the wholehearted support of all agricultural 
groups in working toward that end. 
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FUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


and. the Soybean Producer 


By FOUNTAIN THOMPSON 


LL OF YOU here are, I am sure, 
familiar with the objectives of the 
European Recovery Program. Dur- 
ing the time when the Foreign Assist- 
ance Aét was being discussed and con- 
sidered in Congress, the carried 
very comprehensive and 
erage of the pros and cons of the proposed 


press 
complete cov- 
legislation. Most everyone was ready to 
express an opinion about the United States 
giving assistance to wartorn Europe, and as 
a result the public developed a very con- 
siderable understanding of Europe’s recovery 
problems and of our interests in those prob- 
lems. Now, most people will agree that, to 
quote the words of the Foreign Assistance 
Act itself, “the establishment of sound eco- 
nomic conditions, stable international rela- 
tionships and the achievement by the coun- 
tries of Europe of a healthy economy inde- 
pendent of extraordinary outside assistance,” 
is essential to the “establishment of a lasting 
peace,” and is in the “general welfare and 


> 


national interest of the United States.’ 


The Economic Cooperation Administrative 
was set up by the Congress to administer 
the European Recovery Program. A brief 
explanation of the functions of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration as an organiza- 
tion and of our problems at operating levels, 
therefore, may be of interest and may be of 
help in understanding the relationship of 
the European Recovery Program to the soy- 
bean industry. 


The European Recovery Program is not 
a relief program. It is a recovery program 
and I wish to emphasize the word recovery. 
To accomplish recovery, we will help finance, 
during the life of the program, the cost of 
those imports by the participating countries 
which will contribute most to the attainment 
of a stable and self-supporting economy by 
the time American assistance is discon- 
tinued. 

European countries, in return for our as- 
sistance, have agreed: 

1. To take measures necessary to stabil- 
ize their currencies and maintain valid rates 
of exchange. 

2. To cooperate with other participating 
countries to increase the interchange of 
goods and services between them, and 

3. To make full use of their resources 
in this cooperative undertaking. Participat- 
ing countries are committed to this coopera- 
tion through bilateral agreements signed 
with the United States. 


The organizations which have been estab- 
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lished to carry out this cooperative program 
are the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion with headquarters in Washington and 
a European office in Paris, E.C.A. missions 
in each participating country, and the 
O.E.E.C.—the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation with headquarters in 
Paris. The latter, the O.E.E.C., is a com- 
pletely independent organization in which 
the United States does not have membership. 
The effectiveness of O.E.E.C., however, is 
of the most importance to the success of 
the European Recovery Program. 

The responsibilities of O.E.E.C. are, 
in brief, to develop an integrated program 
for European recovery and to make recom- 
mendations to E.C.A. regarding the most 
effective type of American assistance which 
will implement that program. The complex- 
ity of OEEC’s job is enhanced since the 
American assistance represents only about 
5 percent of the combined total economic 
resources of participating countries. The 
5 percent is, of course, most vital to Euro- 
pean recovery. However, the 95 percent, 
representing the participating countries’ own 
resources, is even more important and pro- 
portionate attention must be given it by 
OEEC in developing the overall program. 


The Job of ECA 

ECA’s job, briefly and again over-simpli- 
fied, is: 

1. To examine and analyze the programs 
of assistance recommended by OEEC. 

2. To propose and encourage any changes 
which may appear better calculated to 
achieve the basic objective of European re- 
covery. 


3. To allocate financial assistance to in- 
dividua] countries based upon its review, 


and 


4. To authorize the expenditure of the 
funds so allocated to participating countries 
for the procurement of those quantities of 
individual commodities for which ECA fi- 
nancing has been requested by them and 
approved by ECA. 


The functions of ECA might be likened 
to those of a banker. We do not buy com- 
modities but furnish the money with which 
authorized agents of participating countries 
may purchase items previously approved for 
their programs. In one way, however, ECA 
is quite different from a bank—you see, 
80 percent of the funds we furnish are 
grants and 20 percent are loans. We do 





assure ourselves, however, that all thes 
funds are spent for the purpose for whic 

they were intended. Moreover, ECA is re. 
quired by law to determine that the func; 
are spent with due regard to maintainin ; 
our internal economy; are spent in th: 
United States rather in other countries i 
cases when needed supplies are surplus *) 
domestic requirements; and to see that func s 
are used in a prudent businesslike mann 

calculated not to cause inflationary trencs 
both here and abroad. 


The process of allocating funds to the 
participating countries and of determinirz 
the commodities which will be purchased 
begins in the capitals of these countries. 
Each country develops its proposed total 
import program based on its recovery 0))- 
jectives, surveys its foreign exchange posi- 
tion, then determines which of the imports 
it is most necessary to finance with ECA 
funds. The proposed program is then sent 
to OEEC in Paris. 

In the OEEC’s examination of each coun- 
try’s import program, consideration is given 
to the overall program for all participating 
countries, the most effective use of each 
country’s resources and the country’s avail- 
able foreign exchange. Adjustments are 
then made to reflect the most strategic use 
of ECA funds within the total made avail- 
able under the Foreign Assistance Act. This 
stage of the job is most difficult and requires 
the utmost consideration and judgment on 
the part of OEEC for it is the rule rather 
than the exception that the total requests of 
participating countries for ECA funds ex- 
ceeds the amounts available. This requires 
difficult decisions on the part of the OEEC 
before its decisions are submitted to ECA 
for consideration and approval. ECA’s 
examination of each country’s program is 
made with much the same criteria as those 
used by the Paris organization. 


When agreement has been reached be- 
tween the OEEC and ECA over the division 
of funds between countries, each count:y’s 
total program is examined with represe?ta- 
tives of the country. It is then determined 
what part of the total will be financed with 
ECA funds. Consideration is given to 
whether commodities are available from ‘he 
United States or other possible source of 
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supply in sufficient quantities to meet all 
requests and whether prices and other con- 
ditions of procurement meet the require- 
ments of the Foreign Assistance Act. 

The approved commodity programs are 
set in motion through the issuance of pro- 
curement authorizations. These authoriza- 
tions represent the approval of ECA to the 
recipient countries to buy commodities cov- 
ered by them. The procurement author- 
izations are converted to letters of commit- 
ment to banks which in turn issue letters o! 
credit payable to suppliers. In the past, 
some countries with their own dollar bal- 
ances purchased commodities which were 


urgently needed and ECA, in suc! 


cases, 
issued procurement authorizations on a re- 
imbursable basis. In some cases where, be- 
cause of conditions which make it advantag- 
eous to the recipient country, procuremen: 


How- 


ever, in all cases where it is practicable, the 


is directed to government agencies. 


purchase of commodities with ECA funds is 
directed through regular commercial chan- 
nels. 

There is one other very important phase 
of the European Recovery Program that 
should be explained. The Foreign Assist- 
ance Act provides that, of the amount of 
ECA dollars furnished to participating coun- 
tries in the form of grants, equivalent 
amounts in each country’s own currency be 
set aside for such eventual use as is jointly 
determined by ECA and the participating 
country. These so-called counterpart funds 
are accumulated somewhat in the following 
manner: Denmark is given an allocation of 
ECA funds to buy 4,000 tons of linseed meal 
in the United States. The Danish govern- 
ment authorizes its regular importers to buy 
this meal from exporters in the United 
States. These importers in turn pay Danish 
kroner to the Danish government in return 
for the ECA dollars needed to buy this meal. 
The Danish government in turn deposits 
these kroner in a special account in the na- 
tional bank of Denmark. These funds are 
for use for furthering European recovery 
and can be spent only with the approval of 
ECA. They can be used to prevent inflation 
or deflation in local currencies, for expand- 
ing the country’s industrial and agricultural 
plants, for relieving unemployment, or for 
any other purpose consistent with the ob- 
jectives of the program. 

In line with these same objectives—to 
secure European recovery—it becomes vital 
that the commodities approved for ECA fi- 
nancing be those which will contribute most 
thereto. No unnecessary consumer goods 
should be imported, since raw materials and 
capital equipment are so urgently needed. 
To the extent necessary to provide the abil- 
ity and willingness to work, food imports 
are an essential ingredient of a recov>ry 
program; beyond that, they are not. This 
year’s improved crops in western Europe 
have made it possible for us to maintain 
working ability with less food imports and 
to direct a larger proportion of our resources 
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to other aspects of recovery, even though the 
population of Western Europe has increased 
some 25 million above prewar. Of course, 
it will be necessary for western Europe to 
continue to import food. European crops are 
good but they are not up to prewar levels 
yet. Moreover, western Europe was a large 
net importer before the war, importing about 
one-third of its food consumption. 

Among the commodities which remain in 
short supply in western Europe are fats and 
oils. Prior to the war, Europe produced 
about two-thirds of its fats requirements 
largely from animal sources. That is, they 
produced large quantities of milk for butter 
and meat animals for slaughter fat. Since 
animal numbers were depleted during war 
years, efforts have been made to increase 
oilseed production but for the most part 
these countries will not be able to regain 
their prewar fats production until such time 
as their numbers of cattle and hogs have 
been restored. Since the war, Europe has 
had to draw upon depleted world supplies, 
thus aggravating the world supply situation. 
It has been possible to obtain sufficient quan- 
tities of fats and oils from these world sup- 
plies to furnish Europe with only about 70 


percent of its prewar consumption level. 


Oil Industries 

Moreover, the curtailment in the fats and 
oils industries of Western Europe has been 
ever more severe. Oilseed crushing, oil re- 
fining, the manufacture of margarine, com- 
pound lard, soaps, processed linseed oil, 
paint, etc. are in many instances only a 
fraction of prewar. Recovery of these in- 
dustries is vital to overall recovery. Yet it 
is dificult to envisage full and prompt re- 
covery of the oil mills and refineries since 
the tendency of surplus oilseed producing 
countries has been to develop their own 
processing facilities and to export oil and 
oil cake rather than oilseed. This is parti- 
cularly true of Argentina, Uruguay, India, 
and I recall evidence of such tendency from 
much closer quarters. It is possible that in 
time copra from the East Indies and African 
oil bearing materials together with indigen- 





ous animal fats will enable Europe’s oil 
industries to recover. However, in the mean- 
time we hope that a part of this year’s 
abundant crops of United States oilseeds 
can be spared to fill the gap. 

Since the beginning of ECA in April, we 
have financed the purchase of 228,000 metric 
tons of fat and oil for participating coun- 
tries. This tonnage is on an oil basis, that 
is, where oil-bearing materials were itn- 
ported the oil equivalent was computed in 
the figure. Of the amount provided to daie, 
94,000 tons were in the form of processed 
fats and oils and 134,000 tons was the oil 
content of oil-bearing materials of which 
20,000 tons originated in the United States. 
These amounts of fats together with other 
imports and indigenous supplies have main- 
tained and in some instances improved Euro- 
pean diets but consumption is still 20 tg 30 
percent below prewar. Short fat supplies 
can be better understood in terms of amounts 
available per capita.. For example, the 
French fat ration is 500 grams of edible— 
that is just over 1 pound a month—and the 
sozp ration is 100 grams a month. In other 
words, one average size cake of soap per 
month, 

In order to improve the low fat diet avail- 
able to western Europe, we must endeavor 
to (1) send them more oilseeds, (2) more 
feed materials, and (3) more processed fats 
and oils. 

There are many reasons for giving oilseeds 
and oil bearing materials top priority. Oil 
bearing materials furnish food, protein feeds, 
industrial oils, and fatty acids. They offer 
employment and permit the use of otherwise 
idle mills and refineries. Moreover, limited 
foreign exchange and ECA dollars will go 
farther in providing fats and oils since par- 
ticipating countries can pay for processing 
costs with their own currencies. I don’t have 
any inside knowledge of how much of our 
crops of 206 million bushels of soybeans, cot- 
tonseed from 15.219,000 bales of cotton, and 
47 million bushels of flax we can expect to 
export to ECA countries. It is the responsi 
bility of the Department of Agriculture to 
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recommend and of the Department of Com- 
merce to determine the amounts of these 
materials we may export. It does seem ob- 
vious, however, that this year’s large oilseed 
crops should permit us to make a significant 
contribution. 


Next in importance to recovery of Europe’s 
prewar fats and oils position are cattle and 
hog feeds—coarse grains and protein supple- 
ments. Grain and protein consuming animal 
numbers were reduced considerably during 
the war years. The animals which were car- 
ried through these years were in poor condi- 
tion and not very productive. Moreover, the 
shortage of grains and protein feeds in 
years following the war have not been suff- 
cient to bring production per animal unit 
back to prewar nor has it allowed for any 
increase in animal numbers. The ECA 
countries during the years 1935-37 used about 
6.4 million tons of oil seed cake and meal 
annually. Now they are getting only about 
half of that. They have had to use a sub- 
stantial part of their coarse grain produc- 
tion and imports in their bread and conse- 
quently the animals didn’t do so well. It 
is hoped that our large crops of wheat and 
feed grains will offer some relief in this 
respect. 


Ease Shortage 


When we finally know how much of the 
oil bearing materials we can export to 
Europe, how much protein meal that will 
furnish, and the quantities of feed materials 
we are able to ship them—then we can hope 
to fill some gaps with processed fats and 
oils and with oilseed cake and meal. For- 
tunately, world supplies of these materials 
are improving though still not up to pre- 
war. South American countries will have 
exportable supplies of cake and meal of 
over a million tons, together with sizeable 
quantities of fats and oils. The copra sup- 
plies of the Philippines and the Nether- 























Combining soybeans on the farm of W. M. Wallace, Woodslee, Essex County, Ontario. From 
the Victory Mills movie, ‘‘Beans of Bounty.’ 


lands East Indies are looking up and we 
have large crops of soybeans, cottonseed, 
and flaxseed in this country. It would seem 
that the visible world supplies of oil bearing 
materials should be sufficient to take the 
worst edge off of the western European fats 
and oils shortages. 


In closing, I would like to give you some- 
thing to think about. I recently heard ECA 
Administrator Paul Hoffman explain that 
the European Recovery Program was con- 
ceived June 5, 1947, when Secretary of State 
Marsall went to Harvard University to re- 
ceive an honorary degree. Mr. Marshall in 
his address indicated that the United States 
stood ready to consider how far she might 
be able to help Europe help herself on the 
road to recovery. On July 11, 1947, 16 west- 
ern European nations on their own initiative 
responded to the suggestion, and met in 
Paris to prepare a report setting forth their 
needs and their willingness to cooperate in 
a joint recovery program. Members of Con- 
gress traveled throughout Europe and spe- 
cial committees appointed by the President 
studied the needs of the European nations 


and the impact of the contemplated assist- 
ance on our resources and domestic economy. 
On December 19, 1947, the President re- 
quested of a special session of Congress that 
legislation be considered for the recovery 
and relief of western Europe. Mr. Hoffmea 
went on to say that if the Secretary of State 
had not conceived the so-called “Marshall 
Plan” in his address at Harvard and if it 
had not been implemented, it is practically 
certain that both France and Italy would 
have become communistic before now. How 
long the rest of western Europe could have 
held out is problematical. However, they 
could not have withstood the pressure for 
long and in time they too would have been 
forced into communism. When that hap- 
pened, the democratic nations of the West- 
ern world would have lost an annual steel 
production capacity of about 50 million tons. 
The United States would then have been 
forced into becoming a garrison state. None 
of us want to live in a garrison state with 
the extremely high taxes, regimentation, and 
tension that would result. 
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(Continued from page 26) 


dock there and oilseeds can be unloaded 
directly from the holds of ships by two 
suction unloaders at the rate of 2,590 bush- 
els per hour. This is a modern plant, com- 
pleted in 1939, and can process betwee 
6,000 and 7,000 bushels of beans every 24 
hours. It is owned by one of the firms 
making soy flour and other special food 
products including soy-cocoa powder, used 


as a hot food drink. 


From the best available information, 
France could use oilseeds equivalent to at 
least 10 or 15 million bushels of soybeans 
per year at the present time, which is many 
times more than their annual prewar im- 
ports of soybeans. This increased demand 
is partially due to the fact that they have 
a shortage to overcome, the production of 
supplies of other oilseeds has been dis- 
rupted and that soybeans have become more 
popular and more appreciated by the French. 


Enroute to Italy I spent 2 days in Switzer- 
land, which had nothing to do with soybeans 
except to make the observation that in that 
country can be seen the beneficial results 
of adequate human diet—a striking contvast 
to its neighboring countries. 


In Italy one finds somewhat the same gen- 
eral situation that prevails in France, that 
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is, they have not been able to secure enough 
fats and oils to approach anything near 
the prewar standards, a problem which is 
considerably aggrevated by the fact that 
the Italian people have been heavy users of 
cooking and salad oils and their production 
of olive oil has been seriously disrupted as 
a result of the war. In the 1935-39 period, 
Italy imported approximately 1 million bush- 
els of soybeans each year, in addition to 
liberal quantities of soybean oil, and would 
import even larger quantities now were the 
supplies and funds available. I made con- 
tacts in Italy with those interested in oil- 
seed industries and found the attitude to- 
ward soybeans very encouraging, particu- 
larly the comment on the high quality of soy- 
beans produced in the United States. 

Due to the fact that Germany presents one 
of our major problems under the present 
conditions of army occupation, a 3 weeks’ 
visit to that country was perhaps the most 
interesting part of my trip. To get a proper 
perspective of the situation in Germany, one 
must remember that the new Germany is 
not the old Germany. Cut off in the Russian 
zone is only one-third of the original popu- 
lation but with that population there went 
at least one-half of the original food pro- 
duction, and worse than that, considerably 
more than one-half of the valuable proteins 
and fats. This means that a completely new 
appraisal and shift must be made in the 
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German food economy. Pefore the war, 
Germany had a very adequate diet but to 
attain a satisfactory standard it had for 
many years imported considerably more than 
20 million bushels of soybeans each year in 
addition to liberal imports of soybean oil. 
This means that Germany is thoroughly 
familiar with the use of soybean products. 
The work which they are doing with soy 
beans in meeting the present deplorabl 
food problem there is, in my opinion, very 
outstanding. You must appreciate that the 
average German does not realize that it is 
impossible for him to have as much anima! 
protein and fat as was possible before the 
rich territory now in the Russian zone, was 
lost. This means violent changes in eating 
habits. Soybeans, with their high edible 
protein and fat content, immediately occupy 
the spotlight in that country. It would be 
impossible in this brief report to elaborate 
on the beneficial results which I saw in 
railroad canteens, hospitals and many other 
places which I visited in Germany where 
their present meager diet, consisting prin- 
cipally of carbohydrates, has been supple- 
mented with additions of full fat soy flakes. 

I was particuiarly impressed with the fine 
work being done by CRALOG (Christian 
Relief Organizations Authorized to Operate 
in Germany), cooperating with German 
food manufacturers in preparing soybean 
products in the most palatable form. 

I was pleased at the large shipments of 
soy flour being flown into Berlin over the 
blockade and was reliably informed that the 
addition of soy flour to wheat flour in the 
Berlin area has been generally satisfactory 
and successful. Among smaller bakers in 
Germany there has been some complaint 
that soy flour is too dusty and they object 
to its use. There have also been some com- 
plaints that some of the flour has not been 
properly debittered. In fact the complaints 
of various kinds had in many instances cre- 
ated enough furore to embarrass the Army 
of Occupation. More recently a required 
substitution of soya flour for wheat flour in 
heavy mixtures of corn flour has resulted in 
very unsatisfactory bread. This is unfor- 
tunate and is resulting in bad publicity | 


our soya flour. 


German Varieties 
I visited three experimental stations whe 
German agronomists are working with s: 
bean varieties. It is my opinion that s 
beans can be grown in parts of Germa 
successfully but it will be necessary for th 
to develop non-shatter varieties and the 
as here, soybean growing needs the comb 
as a satisfactory means of harvesting. K¢ 
in mind that in Germany on a competi 
basis a bushel of soybeans used exclusiy 
for vital food can be economical at a m 
higher price than we ever thought of for s 
beans in this country. This is another ¥ 
of saying that through a term of years : 
bean growing might expand in that coun 
In fact a mission is now authorized to vt 
(Continued on page ‘ /) 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
VEGETABLE OIL EXTRACTION EQUIPMENT 
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A Portfolio of 


Solvent Extraction Unit 
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HE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY, 
‘|| = over a half century of experience 

as the world’s largest manufacturer of 
vegetable oil extraction equipment, presents 
this portfolio of the new Anderson Solvent 
Extraction Units. With this experience, plus the 
fact that more vegetable oils are extracted with 
Anderson-designed equipment than all other 
makes and types of equipment combined, the 


vegetable oil industries can depend upon 


Anderson for the latest and best in milling 


equipment. It is interesting to note, too, that 
the V. D. Anderson Company specializes in 
extraction equipment. We “eat, drink and sleep” 
this type of work. This is why you can be sure that 
Anderson Solvent Extraction Units are the last 
word in extracting vegetable oils by the Solvent 
process. Below we give you eight reasons why 
Anderson units stand out from any other equip- 


ment as the most efficient that money can buy. 


PREFABRICATED, REDUCES INSTALLATION COST 


These Anderson Solvent Extraction Units are shop-fabricated into a limited number of 
large sub-assemblies that can be shipped by freight, hoisted into position and connected 
together. Field erection time and costs are greatly reduced due to this feature, as are also 
the piping, wiring, etc. 


2. SELF-SUPPORTING, NEEDS NO BUILDING 


By making the Anderson Unit self-supporting, no costly building is needed to hold each part 
in place. Heat losses are prevented by design and insulation. Result? No cost of a building! 


3. LOWEST INSURANCE COSTS BECAUSE OF NO ENCLOSURE 


4. 


6. 


7. 





With no building around these Units there is no place for vapors to be confined at the Unit. 
That is why it is impossible to have an Extraction Building explosion with an Anderson 
Solvent Extraction Unit. Insurance rating bureaus agree, for they have set the rates lower 
on every Anderson installation. With lower rates and a lower investment to be covered, 
insurance costs are much reduced—this means a reduction in fixed expense. 


STANDARDIZED DESIGN GIVES STANDARDIZED RESULTS 


Since each Unit is made the same as other Anderson Units of the same capacity and has 
identical relationships of parts, pipes, distances and volumes, results are always standardized 
where the material being processed is in standard condition. This gives each buyer the 
assurance of getting results that previous plants have obtained. 


ONE MAN RUNS UNIT BY REMOTE CONTROL 


It is not necessary to have a crew of technicians swarming over the Anderson Unit to check 
gauges, dials, flow and performance. Controls and indicators are in the control room, easy 
to read and reach by one man so that he can control every phase of the process without 
leaving his station, without going out in the weather. This results in greater control over 
the process and concentrates responsibility. 


LESS ACREAGE NEEDED FOR INSURANCE STANDARDS 


By avoiding the explosion hazards, this Unit eliminates the need for locating the extraction 
process far from the preparation building. Since the Unit is installed close up to the prepara- 
tion building, less land is needed for the entire operation. 


UNITS ARE SIZED TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


Whatever your requirements, Anderson has equipment to satisfy the needs. There’s the 50 ton, 
the 75, 150, 200, 300 and 400 ton and larger Units, with guaranteed performances of those 
tonnages in 24 hours. What is it you need? Anderson has it. 


LOW INVESTMENT, HIGH PRODUCTION 


A striking advantage of Anderson’s Solvent Extraction Unit is the low investment required 
for a prefabricated construction that needs no building or supporting structure. In spite of 
this low cost, Anderson Units have high production—equal or better than their rated capacities. 














WOOSTER, OHIO is the location of this 
Unit which started operating in September 1947 














SOYEX CORPORATION bas been oper- 
ating this Unit at Columbus, Ohio since November 1947 


AN DERSON SOLVENT 














ST. JOSEPH, MO. is the scene of this Anderson Solvent Extrac- 


tion Unit, owned by Dannen Mills, Inc. Processing started in December 1947. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. is the location of this operation for 


the Louisville Soy Products Co. which started test runs in July 1948. 











AND 


We are now furnishing 


Anderson Solven Extraction Units 


for these Companies 
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STALEY’S 


Founded on 


QUALITY -DEPENDABILITY- SERVICE 


Staley’s PROTEIN FEEDS 


@® QUALITY—Whether it's Soybean Oil Meal Pellets, Soybean Oil Meal 
(regular or pea size), Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Gluten Meal, or Corn Oil 
Meal, if you want uniform, high quality order Staley’s! Staley research 
chemists are constantly working to provide Staley customers the best in 
protein feeds. 


@ SERVICE—Staley serves its customers by producing high quality, 
protein feeds that are palatable, digestible and nutritious. To better serve 
its customer's demands, Staley has started the construction of a new plant 
for corn feeds processing. 


@ DEPENDABILITY—Staley protein feeds are famous for their dependable, 
uniformly high quality. Every car of Staley protein feed is sampled before 
it leaves the plant. A certificate, issued by Staley’s chief chemist, is sent to 
the purchaser of each carload stating the exact protein analysis of his 
shipment. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL CORN GLUTEN FEED 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL PELLETS CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
PEA SIZE SOYBEAN OIL MEAL CORN OIL MEAL 

















THE STALEY CusTOMER NEVER GUESSES—ne Knows. 


A. E. STALEY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS FEED DIVISION PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


SEP EMBER, 1948 
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(Continued from page 58) 


the U. S. to learn more about our metheds 
of growing soybeans to replace the rape 
which they are now growing, as a source of 
vegetable oil. As long as present boundary 
lines and restrictions obtain, your observer 
can see no answer to the food problem in 
Germany which does not involve the use of 
huge quantities of soybeans and /or soybean 
products. Assuming that some other veg- 
etable oil might be secured, yet the problem 
of protein needs still remains and must be 
answered. 

Due to ‘a shortage of time, I was unable 
to visit Denmark, as planned, but was able 
to secure two or three items of pertinent 
information which are very significant. Den- 
mark, as you know, is one of the few coun- 
tries in Europe which has been able his- 
torically, to produce an amount equivalent 


to the food it consumes. In balancing their 
economy it has been necessary, however, for 
them in export substantial quantities of 
animal products and import large quantities 
of protein meal for livestock feed and large 
quantities of vegetable oil for use in mar- 
garine, a substitute for butter shipped out. 
Before 1939, Denmark imported between 6 
and 7 million bushels of whole soybeans per 
year, which indicates that the processing 
industry is sizeable for a country so small. 


In Holland your observer encountered a 
rather definite Dutch determination to in- 
sist on buying what they want in the way 
they want it. Previous to 1940 Holland im- 
ported 3 or 4 million bushels of whole soy- 
beans a year and they would like to resume 
imports of whole soybeans, so that they 
may operate their own processing plants and 
have both meal and oil for conversion into 
further end products. As you know, the 


Take Kaleidoscopes — 


Or Commodities! 


They've got a lot in common. 


Kaleidoscopes whirl mixed bits of stone, glass, and paper 


use mirrors to reflect them as beautiful, symmetrical 


patterns. 


Successful commodity merchants do much the same thing 
... mix basic knowledge, current facts, and established tech- 


niques... 


. try to come up with an integrated, sensible — 
and profitable—program. 


We think we can help—and we don’t rely on mirrors! 


We do use the 45,000 miles of private wire that link our 
99 offices—speed accurate pictures of spot news, commodity 


prices, and market conditions in all the major commodity 
exchanges. We do have a staff of specialists that will gladly 
help anyone prepare an adequate program—help protect your 
capital through proper use of the futures market. 


There's no charge for these services, so if you think they 
can lighten your inventory problems, why not stop in at the 


just write— 





nearest Merrill Lynch office sometime soon. Or if you prefer, 


Commodity Division 


MERRILL LYNCH, PreRCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 97 Cities 





economy of this small country has_ beer 
largely built up on the use of raw and un. 
finished products. Education or necessity 
may or may not change this attitude. 

Much of the oilseed processing industry 
of Belgium has been based on imports o 
palm oil, palm kernels, and cocoanut oil 
much of which comes from its own colonies 
They also use considerable quantities o 
whale oil in the manufacture of margarine 
Currently, cottonseed and soybean oil con 
stitute a rather minor percentage of thr 
fats used in margarine. 

Before 1940 Belgium imported a litt! 
better than 14 million bushels of soybean 
a year but since the war they have had onl 
a few small shipments. The processors r: 
ported that they were pleased with the 

Belgium, 
substantia! 


quality of American soybeans. 
before the war, imported 
quantities of soybean oil which they used in 
shortening and salad oils. They have been 
receiving small amounts under our export 
allocations and at Antwerp I was confronted 
with a serious complaint that shipments of 
soybean oil received this year were unreason- 
ably high in residues. The manager of a 
margarine factory showed me samples which 
he claimed contained 4 percent residues and 
he stated that he filed a complaint with the 
Belgium government, which handled the im- 
ports and hoped to get some adjustment in 
price but stated that any hope for adjust- 
ment would not cover his cost of clarifying 
the oil so that it could be used. 


In England I found many friends of soy- 
beens and much progress has been made 
in the use of soy products in food. Before 
the war England imported 3 or 4 million 
bushels of whole beans annually and was 
the heaviest importer of soybean oil in the 
world. There are, of course, interests in 
England which have heavy investments in 
palm kernel, peanut and sunflower produc- 
tion in African colonies and naturally they 
ir 


are forced to push their efforts not only 
selfish reasons but because it is difficult ‘or 
them to operate outside the pound ster!ing 
area. 

One of the principal paint companies of 
England is very enthusiastic about the ‘se 
of soybean oil in paint and is doing ev ‘y- 
thing it can to encourage the growing of 
soybeans in South Africa in order to © ig- 
ment its needed supplies. 


Problem Permanent 

Overall England has a permanent ; »b- 
lem of meeting its food needs and sup ‘es 
must be secured somewhere, somehow. iat 
American soybean products may not « /0Y¥ 
some of this market is hardly reasonab! 

I regret that shortage of time requires at 
the foregoing must be so brief and t' ‘ | 
must eliminate dozens of interesting det ‘ed 
experiences that went along with thes: ob- 
servations. 

To gain a perspective of the Euro an 
food problem we should remind oursel\ of 
the density of the population on that © ti 
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ent. To help us visualize this, let us take 
he following examples: the combined area 
Belgium, Denmark and Holland is less 
han that of the state of Ohio and yet these 
ountries have three times as many people 
s does Ohio. The same three countries, to- 
ether with Luxembourg, are smaller than 
ihe state of Tennessee and those four coun- 
ries have seven times the population of 
ennessee. Italy is not as large as the states 
if Missouri and Arkansas and has seven 
times as many people as both of them com- 
ined. 

The population of London alone is greater 
than the entire population of Illinois, in- 
cluding Chicago. In England proper 75 per- 
cent of the entire population lives in cities 
of over 25,000 and only 7 percent live on 
farms. In fact England is not very much 
larger than the state of Iowa and has 13 
times as many people. 

These figures serve to show us that Eu- 
rope has an acute food problem, intensi- 
fied by the division of Germany which places 
on about one-half of the former food produc- 
tion capacity the responsibility of feeding 
two-thirds of the population of the prewar 
Germany. 

Now let us look at this situation and 
what it may mean to the American soybean 
industry from a business viewpoint. It is 
easy to say that those people have no money 
and we cannot continue to give them food. 


But somehow they must eventually have some 


credit balance with which to buy needed 
food supplies and must get the most they 
can for their money. 


It is recognized that the American soy- 
bean industry will have severe competition 
from cheap vegetable oils from other sources 
but such competition in the edible vegetable 
protein field does not exist. In view of the 
permanent demand for both protein and fats 
in Europe, it is my personal conclusion that 
there is bound to be a market for substan- 
tial amounts of soybeans and /or soybean 
products on that continent, provided we do 
our part in business aggressiveness to get 
it and sales service to hold it. I consider 
it rather unfortunate that we have 
made such large shipments of soy flour and 
soybean oil to that continent without any 
technical service men to follow through with 
those shipments to see that they made good. 
Certainly the mistake in the case of soy 
flour in Germany has been costly. The pol- 
icy that “beggars should not be choosers” 
does not justify any further neglect of this 
problem. 

The American ‘soybean growers themselves 
have enough at stake that they could well 
afford to spend some money for sales promo- 
tion in Europe because there soybeans are 
being put to high value uses. As an illus- 
tration of what this might mean, let us take 
the cost of protein for human consumption 








with the 





Reduce HARVEST loss- 
Reduce STORAGE loss - 


DIRECT HEAT 
GRAIN DRIER 


Soybean growers and processors everywhere 
have proved the tremendous economic ad- 
vantage of artificial bean drying. Harvest 
losses are greatly reduced by harvesting ear- 


lier in the growing period or under slightly 


moist conditions. Storage losses are practic- 
ally eliminated by reducing the moisture 


content to a safe percentage. 


The HESS Drier is perfectly adapted to 
the drying problems inherent with soybeans. 
It is safe, efficient, easily accessible and 
flexible—can be used for any grain. Standard 
units are available to handle anywhere from 
150 to 1000 bushels per hour, and more. hour. Ou, 


The Hless Company 


in Germany. At the time I was there 40 
grams of protein purchased at the store in 
the form of full fat soy flakes cost only 
one-third to one-sixth as much as 40 grams 
of protein secured through any animal prod- 
uct and that cost was figured on the basis 
of soybeans being worth between $8 and 
$10 a bushel in Germany. Is. it not evident 
that the proper exploitation of the European 
market for use of our soybeans and /or soy- 
bean products for human food can mean 
much to the American soybean grower? Cer- 
tainly it is a fertile field for sales and 
sales education—an opportunity which 
should not be overlooked. 


We must also recognize the fact that 
prewar Europe imported 30 to 40 million 
bushels of soybeans a year, mostly from 
Manchuria, a source of supply not now 
available. Today the mills which used those 
beans are idle. They are going to fight for 
oilseeds to process and the American soy- 
bean grower must decide whether or not he 
wants to get into that market now. 


Unfortunately however, the factors involv- 
ed here do not follow the conventional busi- 
ness pattern. The most distressing thing that 
I saw in Europe was not a shortage of cal- 
ories but the shortage of a balanced human 
ration—too much starch and not enough 
protein and fat. 


I do not want to be dubbed an interna- 





The HESS Direct Heat Drier serves this elevator of 
the Sterling Soy Bean Co., Rock Falls, Ill. 
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tionalist nor a sentimental chap who wants 
to rob the United States for the sake of 
Europe. I do want to state, however, that 
it is my belief that food is the basic political 
problem on the continent. The people of 
Europe must have a better ration not to keep 
them from starving but to be strong enough 
to work. We are facing the stern reality that 
malnutrition of Europe must to some extent 
be corrected or the democratic way of life 
is doomed on that continent and the bil- 
lions we are pouring into this effort may 
be wasted. My intense interest in this mat- 
ter comes from the fact that I do not like 
police government and I do not like to see 
it take over all of Europe because of the 
increased dangers and problems it would 
bring to us. These considerations are too 
important to be overlooked and since Ameri- 
can soybean and /or soybean products con- 
stitute one of the most powerful weapons 
in this “cold war,” it is our patriotic duty 
and job to see that they are fully and 
properly utilized. I have not touched on 
the humanitarian aspects of the European 
food problem, that is, the problem of the 
sick, the aged, and the orphan children, 
whose fate rests largely in the hands of 
charitable organizations. You cannot help 
but be impressed when you see the need of 
helpless people and the unselfish service 
and devotion of those who are adminis‘ering 


to them. 


Gentlemen, in my opinion, this “cold 
war is hotter than you think. Today na- 
tional security is our most important busi- 
ness, 


As producers of a potent weapon in that 
war let us carry on keeping this in mind: 
a continued and assured production of soy- 
beans in the United States can have much 
to do with the preservation of individual lib- 
erty here and abroad—a treasure more im- 
portant than any immediate consideration of 
price or profit. 


HILBERT HEADS BAIC IN WASHINGTON 


G. E. HILBERT 


Dr. Louis B. Howard has resigned as chief 
of USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry and Dr. G. E. Hilbert, 
director of the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory at Peoria, Ill., has been named 
to succed him. Dr. Howard will head the 
recently formed department of food tech- 
nology in the College of Agriculture at the 
University of Illinois and will assume his 
new duties October 1. 

Dr. Hilbert has been director of the Lab- 
oratory since January 1946. He entered the 
Department of Agriculture in 1930 to work 
on fertilizer research. He was head of the 
starch and dextrose division of the Northern 
Laboratory from 1940 until he was appointed 
director. 


Dr. Reid Thompson Milner, one of the 
country’s leading soybean oil chemists, has 





been appointed director of the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory at Peoria, IIl., 
effective October 1, it was announced 
by P. V. Cardon, head of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Research Admin- 
istration. 


A native of Illinois, Dr. Milner has been 
engaged in physical chemical research for 
the Department during the past 18 years. 
Since 1941 he has been in charge of the 
analytical and physica) chemical division 
of the Northern Regional Laboratory. 


Dr. Milner becomes director of the North- 
ern Regional Laboratory with an outstand- 
ing record as scientific investigator and re- 
search administrator. He is well known for 
his work in nicroanalysis and in the devel- 
opment of new methods for studying the 
chemical composition of corn, wheat, oil- 
seeds, agricultural residues, and other farm 
products to determine their possibilities for 
wider use by industry. His wide acquaint- 
ance among industrial processors of agricul- 
tural materials particularly qualifies him for 
his new position, in which he will direct 
cooperative research by the Laboratory with 
manufacturers, as well as with various gov- 
ernmental research agencies. 


During the war, Dr. Milner was in charge 
of research at the Northern Regional Lab- 
oratory which resulted in the saving of mil- 
lions of dollars to the government in con- 
nection with the soybean emergency mar- 
keting program. Improved standards for 
determining the oil content of soybeans es- 
tablished by Dr. Milner and his associates 
made possible guarantees to farmers and 
processors of equitable prices for this com- 
modity and eliminated overpayments for 
Government purchases. 
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SOY-RICH PRODUCTS 


INCORPORATED 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


THE SOYBEAN PLANT NEAREST 
TO THE SOUTHWEST 


Sowing the Whole Southwest 


If you are needing protein right now call us for 
quick shipments—we are only 2 or 3 shipping 


days away from your city. 


Wire or Call Us for Information 


Truck Lots — Car Lots 
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THE NEW 


ENTOLETER 


Scourer -Aspirator 














for 


HULLING, 
CRACKING, 
HULL REMOVING 
and 
CONTINUOUS 
INSECT CONTROL 





You get dependable performance and sim- 
plicity of operation with this compact ma- 
chine. The “ENTOLETER” Scourer-Aspirator 
hulls the bean, cracks the bean and removes 
the hulls from the bean meat. It performs 
these services in addition to providing con- 
tinuous destruction of all forms of insect life, 
from egg to adult. Send coupon now for | 
bulletins describing the ‘“ENTOLETER” and 
the ‘‘ENTOLETER” Scourer-Aspirator. 


ere 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 











See the ENTOLETER Display 


at the 
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The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 
1193 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


| 
| 
Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continu- | 
| 





ous Insect Control System and Scourer-Aspirator. 
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Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
1947-48 Fiscal Year 


The 28th year of existence of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association has been a busy 
one. It has seen enlargement in the activi- 
ties of the American Soybean Association, 
greatly increased activity in the legislative 
field, and has seen the launching of our 
field service division. Because of the w:de 
scope of activities, I will divide this report 
into four sections. 

1. General activities and progress. 

2. Legislative activities. 

3. Field service division. 

4. Financial status. 

The past year has seen the highest prices 
ever paid for commercial soybeans purchased 
for processing purposes, and it has seen 
some rather decided price fluctuations. It 
has seen soybean oil go as high as 29 cents 
per pound, and as low as 14 cents per 
pound. It has seen meal as high as $109 
per ton, and it has seen meal selling at $70 
per ton. The industry has undergone the 
same stresses as the grain crops, but has 
been fortunate in that prices on soybeans 
were not pegged at unreasonably high levels. 

This has been the second year of opera- 
tion under the new articles of incorporation. 
We have had high priced supplies, materials 
and labor to contend with. It has been a 
year when costs have risen much faster than 
our income from advertising and subscrip- 
tions. Paper supplies are costing practically 
twice as much as in 1944, yet our advertis- 
ing rates and our subscription rates remain 
the same as they were in 1944. One of the 
things which the new board of directors must 
face is a decision on advertising rate in- 





FACTS about genuine 
Soy Sauce 


A bulletin describing genuine Soy 
Sauce, why this product is a ‘must’ 
item as a table condiment for steaks, 
roasts and chops and a kitchen secret 
used by famous chefs in making soups, 
gravies, salads and dressings sent on 
request mailed to 


LaChoy Food Products Division 


Beatrice Foods Co. Archbold, Ohio 

















I'LL BE GLAD TO 
BLESS THAT UNION 
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creases and subscription costs. And if we 
are just entering the stage where prices of 
farm commodities are on the downhill side 
of the cycle, that decision will not be an 
easy one to make. 

The American Soybean Association, 28 
years of age, is beginning to reach maturity. 
It is reaching that stage where other organ- 
izations and other groups regard it as a 
sound, mature, stable commodity organiza- 
tion. It has reached the stage where govern- 
mental officials place confidence in it and 
rely upon it for suggestions, comments, as- 
sistance. It has reached the stage where we 
are asked to have a representative present 
at the quarterly meetings called by the fats 
and oils division of PMA, where recom- 
mendations are made pertaining to export 
quotas on oils, oilseeds and oilseed meals. 
We are asked to sit in on the meetings with 
the Army to discuss the usage of soy flour, 
with the Secretary of Agriculture to discuss 
research projects affecting the crop, and 
with USDA officials considering research 
programs at the Regional Laboratories. 

During the year we have installed our own 
duplicating or printing equipment, in the 
form of a Davidson Offset press. We have 
also installed a Vari-Typer, for use in con- 
junction with the Davidson unit. We do 
not use this equipment to print the Soybean 
Digest or the Soybean Blue Book, but rather 


to run our form letters, office forms, sub- 
scription blanks, letterheads, circulars and 
other items which we must have in large 
numbers, and which can be done by offset 
process. The installation of this equipment 
has been costly, and can only be justified by 
continued use over a period of time. How- 
ever, the problem of getting printing done 
in commercial shops at a reasonable pric 
and on the time schedule which it is nev« 
sary for us to follow became an insurmowt- 
able one. We now have the equipment w th 
which to do most all of our own duplica! on 
work on all items other than the two pu |i- 
cations. Over a period of time it will ~ay 
for itself in decreased reproduction c. ‘ts, 
and at the same time will enable us to <et 
out work on a much faster schedule—ar | at 
the time when we need it. 

The second edition of the Soybean © ue 
Book was published during the past © +t. 
Response from advertisers was gratil 
Men who should be in a position to » 0W 
have told us that the second year of li of 
a publication of this type is the most « ‘tl 
cal. Our second edition showed more a 2 
tisers, more pages, more copies printed, d 
more profit to us. The editorial materic. ‘oT 
the Soybean Blue Book was assemble »°Y 
our regular staff, and when no allowan.° is 
made for the time spent in editing we © -oW 
a reasonable profit on the publication 
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the same time, we feel we are rendering a 
ervice to the industry, and we are answer- 
‘ng through the statistical material contained 
herein many questions which would other- 
vise require time and research by staff 
nembers. 
During the year we have added office and 
ork space to our headquarters, have added 
photographic dark room, and in general 
ied to increase the efficiency of operation. 
.s the field service program progresses it is 
oing to be necessary to add further space 
nd facilities in order to efficiently carry 


in those activities. 


Legislative Activities 

Legislative activity in behalf of soybeans 
and soybean products has required more 
time during the past year than during any 
other year in Association history. You are 
familiar with the steps which were taken 
during the winter and spring months in an 
attempt to repeal the federal taxes and re- 
strictions now applying to margarine. 

The margarine industry is the second larg- 
est consumer of soybean oil in the United 
States. As butterfat production has de- 
clined margarine has been called upon to 
fill the table spread needs of the nation. In 
recent months the production of margarine 
has been greater than the production of 
butter. This is a soybean oil market which 
offers tremendous possibilities for the fu- 
ture, and one in which the soybean industry 
should be very definitely interested. 


Since 1941 the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation has repeatedly gone on record in the 
annual resolutions as favoring the repeal of 
the federal taxes and license fees on mar- 
garine made from domestically produced fats 
and oils. Based on those resolutions, adop- 
ted in the annual business meetings each 
year, your board of directors elected to par- 
pate in the efforts to repeal these discrim- 


—~ 


\utory taxes and license fees on margarine 
ide from domestic farm products. 


our board of directors took that action 
r carefully surveying the situation. But- 
vas both scarce and high priced. Supplies 


- declining. Consumer pressure for re- 
) -: of the taxes and restrictions was build- 
in up. Consumers of farm products com- 
p -e about 82 percent of our population, 
we figured that if the margarine mar- 
k were to be preserved for the American 
‘r it would come only by capitalizing 
¢ e current interest in tax repeal. It was 
( onsidered opinion that the consumer 
\ 1 be placated by removing the taxes on 


© domestically produced materials, and 
th at the same time we would achieve our 
lc time aim by preserving the American 


m «et for the fats and oils produced in this 
cc try. We felt that every other fats and 
0! zroup had a joint stake in the matter, 
in’ ding the manufacturers of butter. Some 
0! ose groups did not see things the same 


Wwe we did. 


u know what happened. Five repre- 
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sentatives of ASA appeared before the com- 
mittee on agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the hearings to consider HR 
2245 and margarine legislation. We testi- 
fied in behalf of legislation which would re- 
move the tax only on margarine made from 
domestic fats and oils. The committee voted 
to table all margarine legislation. For the 
first time in 62 years of margarine tax repeal 
attempts a sufficient number of signatures 
was placed upon a discharge petition to 
bring the Rivers Bill, HR 2245, to a vote 
on the floor of the House. It was passed. It 
went to the Senate, where it was referred to 
the finance committee, was reported out by 


a unanimous vote with recommendation that 


it be passed immediately. It died on the 


floor of the Senate, awaiting action at the 
end of the session. 


Your president, your secretary and other 
members of the board of directors and ithe 
membership spent a vast amount of time 
working on that legislation, attempting to 
direct in the manner in which we thought it 
should go. We worked very closely with the 
officials of the National Cotten Council, and 
may I say here and publicly that we both 
enjoyed and profited by that association. We 
had the utmost confidence in them and their 
actions, and found that confidence to 
be justified in every respect. It will 
suffice to say that in the period between 


January 1 and September 1 your secretary 











Above is our new 
storage elevator on 
Lower Hawkeye 
Avenue 


FT. DODGE, IOWA 


Phone: Walnut 1755 
Francis Hanson 
Manager 


C. E. Butler, President 








Above is our new Soybean Extraction Plant now in full 
operation at 


Phone: Main 6800—Kankakee 


Steve Babirak, Grain Buyer and Meal Salesman 
Room 1309 — Bankers Building 


Phone: Franklin 5601—Chicago 





Above is our processing plant at Waterloo, Iowa. 
Floyd Paisley, Bean Buyer 


Borden's Soy Processing Company furnishes a reliable cash market for 
your soybeans. It will pay you to get our bid on any you have to offer. 


Bordens Soy Processing (o. 


DIVISION OF THE BORDEN COMPANY 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
—— PHONE 7531—WATERLOO —— 


KANKARFEE, ILLINOIS 


W. A. Sommer, Mgr. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 





Ed O'Connor, Manager 





















































































made 12 trips to Washington, most of them 
on legislative matters. 

Congress meets again in January. The 
margarine battle must be fought all over 
again. We must start at the very beginning, 
take a bill through the various hurdles in 
the House of* Representatives and in the 
Senate. It should come easier this time, bui 
the opposition forces are girding themselves 
for the battle and will be no push-over. It 
appears that the federal taxes and restric- 
tions on margarine are going to be removed 
because the consumer wants them removed. 
It appears that they will be removed not 
only on domestically produced fats and oils, 
but on all margarine. We have two alter- 
natives. One is again to make every possi- 
ble attempt to obtain passage of a bill apply- 
ing only to margarine made from American 


oils. The other is to allow the iegislation 
to go on through, then by some other means 
control the importations of edible oils from 
other parts of the world so that American 
soybean oil, cottonseed oil, corn oil and 
other edible fats have first chance at the 
margarine and shortening markets. The new 
beard of directors will be faced with the 
decision es to which course they are going 
to follow. It will not be an easy decision. 
There are other legislative activities which 
will require time and attention. Some per- 
tain to the use of soy flour in bakery goods. 
Others apply to increased appropriations for 
soybean disease study and for marketing 
studies. It will be necessary to keep in con- 
stant touch with governmental policy on ex- 
ports of soybeans and soybean products. The 
legislative program of the Association must 





Ever think of these 
as Farm Implements 7 


Modern farmers, with their efficient and 
highly specialized implements, harvest 
crops fast. 

Consequently, railroads must be pre- 
pared to handle heavy movements from 
the time harvesting begins. This requires 
the skillful and efficient use of another 
kind of “farm implement’—railroad cars— 
upon which farmers and the nation de- 
pend to get crops to market. 

To do this essential job, the railroads 
have been acquiring new rolling stock as 
fast as it could be manufactured. Since the 
end of the war they have built and bought 
nearly 200,000 new freight cars. And they 
have on order another 100,000 cars, or 
close to a full year’s output for the railroad 
car builders. 


74 


These cars are just a part of the vast 
railroad renewal program which includes 
progressive improvement also in motive 
power, roadbed and signals, materials and 
methods—to the end that the American 
railroads shall continue to provide the 
most economical, the most efficient, and 
the safest transportation in the world. 











become an ever-increasing part of the over- 


all association activities. The American 
Soybean Association will be expected t« 
represent the industry in such matters, anc 


we must be prepared to do so. 


Field Service Division 

At the 1947 convention of this organiza 
tion you voted to the board of directors ful 
power to establish such organization an 
staff as were necessary to provide for th 
soybean industry an adequate program o 
financing, in terms of the educational legis 
lative and promotional needs of the in- 
dustry. At that time negotiations were bein 
carried on with another organization in the 
industry in an attempt to build a co- 
ordinated program with representation from 
all phases of the industry. That organiza- 
tion was not interested in joining us in our 
plans, or in an over-all plan to be worked 
out jointly. When that became evident your 
hoard of directors voted to proceed with 
our own organizational work. That has been 
done. Progress has been slow—we have had 
to start from scratch, get experience and 
knowhow as we went along, build our 
plans, our materials, our procedures as we 


learned. 


On May 1 Mr. Paul Hughes was employed 
as field service director of the American 
Soybean Association. After becoming ac- 
quainted with the Association and the plans 
for his department, he started making con- 
tacts. The plan which had been evolved 
by a committee from the board of directors 
included personal contacts with country 
elevator operators, explaining our plans, and 
requesting that the elevator serve as the 
collection agency for a levy of one-fifth cent 
per bushel which is to be paid by the grower 
of soybeans when he sells his crop. Our first 
contacts were made in the state of Ohio, 
where we gained experience, along with 
some signed contracts. 

Mr. Hughes then moved into central IIli- 
nois, where he has been located since shortly 
before July 1. The response has been good, 
and at this time there are nearly 150 ele- 
vators which have signed agreements to 
make the deduction from remittances on 
There have been se ne 
elevator operators who were not in sympa hy 


1948 crop beans. 


with our plans, some who did not wan’ to 
take the trouble to make the deduct »n. 
Others just did not want to cooper te. 
However, we consider that the response f om 
elevators has been very satisfactory, nd 
we will watch the returns of the prog:am 
very closely during the harvest seaso: s0 
that we can make our program even 1 ore 
effective during the following year. 


There must be a great deal of follo. -up 
work done with growers and elevator © er 
ators, of course, to make the program r ily 
successful. We have launched a pub’ “ity 
campaign in those areas covered by a: "ee 
ments, and we are going to do every! ing 
possible to acquaint the grower of soy) :ans 
with our program and what it will de for 
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But who wants to play 
Blind Man’s Buff? 


There are two ways of walking through a manufacturing 


plant. One is to be alert to see the hidden losses that eat into 


profits, and be ready to correct them. The other is to be blind to 


outmoded operations, simply because they are familiar. 


An outmoded packaging method can cause appalling waste 
in production and profits. Yet the remedy may be easily yours. 
A St. Regis Packaging System provides St. Regis multiwall 
paper bags and St. Regis packers to fill them. This efficient team 
eliminates manual operations, reduces storage space, cuts con- 


tainer costs. 


Over 400 commodities are now being packed in St. Regis 
multiwalls. Are your products among them? A St. Regis sales 


office near you will welcome discussion. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF Jit ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST.REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE e NEWYORKIZ,N.Y. 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. » CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. « BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. * ALLENTOWN, PA.: 842 Hamilton St. e OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL 
CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON «+ VANCOUVER 
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him. He must know about the deduction 
before he markets his crop if our program 
is to be really successful. 

We have set a goal of $40,000 to be col- 
lected from 1948 crop beans. We may or 
may not reach that goal. We should imme- 
diately make plans to enlarge our program 
to the point where it will cover all the main 
soybean production areas of the nation by 
the time the 1949 crop begins to move. 
Then, and then only, will we have launched 
an effective program of financing which will 
enable the soybean industry to be repre- 
sented in promotional, legislative and educa- 
tional activities as it should be represented. 
Then we will begin to speak for the grower 
of the soybean crop with a voice of authority. 

Enlargement of the program will mean 
more field men, more office records, more 
travel, more printed material, more responsi- 
bility on the part of the board of directors. 
For that the new board of directors must 
provide. 

Assuming that the work of the field serv- 
ice division progresses as well as it now seems 
it may, funds will become available follow- 
ing the 1949 crop movement to do many 
of the things which have been needed in 
the industry for years, but for which there 
has been no financing. Membership on the 
board of directors of the American Soybean 
Association will carry with it much greater 
responsibility than ever before. 

At this point I would like to pay tribute 
to the man who has served as president of 


the American Soybean Association during 
the past year. Ersel Walley has given un- 
stintingly of his time, he has traveled day 
after day in behalf of the Association, has 
made many sacrifices from his own business 
in order to promote the welfare of the Asso- 
He has spent, according to our 
calculations, well over 2 months of time, not 
counting the time he spent on his European 
For that 
time he has not received a single cent of 


ciation. 


trip, working directly for you. 


compensation. He has spent his own funds 
in travel and for phone calls, for much of 
which he has not been reimbursed. I per- 
sonally feel that he has gone far beyond the 
responsibilities which his position dictated, 
to his own personal sacrifice, and that the 
American Soybean Association has been ex- 
tremely fortunate in having Mr. Walley in 
the presidency during this past year. Words 
sometimes fail to express true sentiments, 
and this happens to be one of the times when 
they are inadequate. I feel sure that most 
of you do not begin to realize the sacrifices 
in time and effort which your president has 
made in behalf of the American Soybean 
Association this year. 


Financial Status 

For the first time since I took over the 
secretaryship of the Association in 1941, 
your organization has operated in the red 
this year. But that is really not as bad as 
it sounds. We have expended about $3,000 
in launching the field service program, and 





other. 


vators. Can be installed 








“Hop on a Humphrey” 
REDUCE EMPLOYEE FATIGUE 


Stair-climbing causes delays — irritates em- 
ployees — eats up profits. It’s so much more 
efficient to “hop on the Humphrey” — al- 
ways on the move, up one side, down the 


Endless Belt Elevator 
SAVES MAN HOURS 


ALWAYS SAFE: Any passenger can stop it 
instantly by simply pulling the control cable 
at the side. Automatically stops if rider fails 
to step off at top floor. The Humphrey is the 
original endless belt elevator — hundreds in 
use for many years in flour mills and ele- 
in old or new 
buildings. Write us stating your require- 
ments and we will furnish full information, 
blue prints, prices. Circular on request. 


HUMPHREY ELEVATOR COMPANY 


840 Division Street © Faribault, Minn. 














those funds came from the regular funds. 
At the same time we have a good many sup- 
plies on hand which show up in the inventory 
at their cost price, and which today should 
be valued considerably higher because of 
price increases. It has not been a good finan- 
cial year, but has been satisfactory. There 
have been, of course, expenditures in time of 
the office staff, supplies and other- items 
which have not been charged to the field 
service division, but which have gone into 


_ that program. There have been no receipts 


from that program, but the returns from the 
contacts will be forthcoming after the new 
crop begins to move. The expenses of 
making the contacts show up in this year’s 
financial report, and the returns will show 
up in next year’s report. 

I will not attempt to give a complete finan- 
cial review, but copies of the profit and los: 
statement and the financial statement ar 
available for those who desire them. 

In closing let me reiterate something 
your president has  so_ effec 
tively said before, but which bears repe- 
tition. When the chips are down, the price 
received by the farmer will determine the 


which 


acreage of soybeans. The major function o! 
the American Soybean Association should 
be that of doing everything within its power 
to place soybeans in a favorable price rela- 
tionship with other crops. By so doing, soy- 
bean acreage will be maintained, processing 
mills will continue to operate, the true 
values of the protein and the oil contained 
in the crop will be made available to the 
peoples of the nation and the world. Our 
job is cut out for us. 
GEO. M. STRAYER, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Resolutions 
We, the committee on resolutions, present 
to the 18th convention of the American 
Soybean Association the following reso!u- 
tions for its consideration: 


} 

RESOLVED, that we offer to the soybean 
growers of America the following stete- 
ments which we believe to be consist nt 
with the permanence and economic im} 0r- 
tance of the crop: 

A. The soybean crop now ranks a: a 
major source of protein meal and ed ble 
oil in the United States. 

B. We believe it important that the ; ub- 
lic be informed of the dollar value of the 
edible protein and fat in soybeans as rel ted 
to other exportable grains. We are convi! ed 
that the American taxpayer is receivi! { 4 
higher value for his tax dollar in offe ing 
soybeans to help the undernourished 0 


ples of Europe. 

C. We hail the increasing interest 0. the 
American people in a balanced diet. oy: 
beans and soybean products have in the 
past and can continue in the future to °00- 
tribute to this trend. We therefore irgé 
greater efforts to acquaint the Ame can 
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. relation to both human and animal nu- 
ition. 





II. 
RESOLVED, that this Association favors 
exportation of reasonable amounts of 
‘ole soybeans for the following reasons: 
\. The 1948 crop is estimated to be the 
vest in history, which would overtax all 


iilable storage capacity. 

3. We believe that now is the psycho- 

ical time to captivate the interest of the 
iotential markets of Europe in American 


soybeans. 

The exportation of a portion of this 
year’s large crop will certainly stabilize 
prices and encourage American growers to 
maintain an average sufficient to meet future 
domestic and foreign demands. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
Association favors the exportation of soy- 
bean products, including soybean meal, soy- 
bean oil and soy flour, whenever conditions 

* at home and abroad warrant such exporta- 


tion. 


Il. 

RESOLVED FURTHER, that the alloca- 
tion of soybeans for export be made at once 
to facilitate the orderly marketing of the 
1948 crop. We are convinced that the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program funds can be in- 
vested in soybeans with greater advantage 
to the American taxpayer than in any other 
American food products. 

IV. 

RESOLVED that, in view of the fine co- 
operation and assistance on the part of the 
National Cotton Council and allied groups 
in the legislative efforts of the Association 


A mixture of salty humor, gay and entertain- 

ing stories and a pungently expressed phil- 

osophy. That was the talk of Clayton Rand, 

Guliport, Miss., publisher who was ASA con- 

venfion speaker. Rand's title was, ‘‘Jack and 
the Beanstalk."’ 
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ublic with the merits of soybean products 








he Soy Bean, miracfe of modern farming, 

has become in one generation a prime fac- 
tor in agriculture and industry of America, par- 
ticularly of the four midwest states served by 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Illinois, lowa, Minnesota and South Dakota 
in 1947 harvested 6,734,000 acres of Soy 
Beans, just half of the total United States acre- 
age, and produced 105,881,000 bushels or 58 
per cent of the nation’s crop of 181,362,000 
bushels. Illinois, the No. 1 Soy Bean grower, 
harvested 65,196,000 bushels, more than dou- 
ble the production of any other state. Just 25 
years ago, the United States planted only 400,- 
000 acres. 

The M. & St. L. Railway, specialist for 77 
years in service to agriculture, is a leader to- 
day in transportation of Soy Beans and the 
scores of products made from them in the 
Midwest's big processing mills. 

Soy Bean is called the miracle plant because 
of its manifold uses and the rapidity with 
which it has become a major farm crop. From 
Soy Beans are made industrial oils for paints, 
varnishes, lubricants, soaps, cosmetics and 
other uses; edible oils for salad dressings, 
margarine, shortening and cooking; flour; 
meal for stock and poultry feeds; plastics in 
wide variety; and many other products. 

The M. & St. L., a modern, efficient freight 
railroad, networks some of the richest Soy 
Bean growing areas and directly serves five 
great processing plants. To Soy Bean growers 
and manufacturers, it furnishes the same Fast, 
Dependable Freight Service it has provided 
since 1871 for other products of midwest 
agriculture and industry. 


RAILWAY 


TRAPFTIG OFFICES IN 36 KEY CHU tae. 










































to broaden the utilization of soybean prod- 
ucts, we express our appreciation and grati- 
tude for such assistance. 

V. 

RESOLVED, that while we appreciate the 
attention given to scientific research by both 
government and private agencies, the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association believes that still 
greater attention should be given to improv- 
ing the digestibility of soybean proteins in 
livestock feeding; to use of soy flour and 
soy oil in human nutrition; and to expand 
the uses of soybean derivatives in industry. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 


Association cooperate with the administra- 








@ Speeds Up Unloading 
@ Cuts Unloading Costs 
@ Keeps Trucks “on the go” 
@ Widens Your Territory 
@ Expands Your Volume 


UNLOADS all sizes of Trucks and 
big Tractor Trailers in a ‘“‘jiffy.” 
Takes all the time-stealing hard 
work out of unloading... eliminates 
waiting time and keeps trucks on the go. 


Evidence of KEWANEE performance 
and economy is overwhelming. It is 
substantiated by successive repeat 
orders from outstanding firms who 
have installed them at all their plants. 


One elevator reports unloading over 
1,000,000 bu. of grain in one month’s 





ENGINEERED for easy operation and 
dependable performance, backed by 30 
years’ know-how in the grain trade. 
Handles Wagons and Trucks. Extra 
strength channel steel frame provides 
rigid support for operating mechanism. 
Adjustable for driveways up to 14 ft. 


Lifts 7 feet in 6 seconds. Adjustable 
to. lesser heights for low driveways. 


tors of the Hope-Flannagan Research and 
Marketing Act in furthering these research 
projects in the soybean field. 

VI. 

In view of the tremendous import of the 
National Research program to the American 
soybean grower: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we petition the 
Administrators of the Hope-Flannagan Act 
for greater numerical representation of soy- 


bean growers on the Soybean and Flaxseed 
Advisory Committee. 
VII. 
RESOLVED, that the Association renew 


its insistence that the soybean and soybean 








operation with a two man crew, averag- 
ing over 100 trucks each working day. 

Every Trucker and Grower is a 
booster. They appreciate “no long 
waiting in line” in busy harvest seasons 
and they tell others. It attracts new 
customers and builds your business. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER... Find out how 
KEWANEE will cut your unloading costs. 


Crane Hoists 


@ Electric or Air-Lift 

@ For Trucks and Wagons 
@ Low Head Room 

#@ 10 Models 


Tubular steel Wheel Cradle, strongly 
braced. Strong lifting cables. 

Whatever your unloading problem, 
there’s a KEWANEE adaptable to it. We 
manufacture ten different models to 
meet any condition. 

KEWANEE Engineers can suggest a 
type best suited to your problem. Write 
us for full information. 






KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO. 


KEWANEE, 
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products be allowed to compete on their 
merits with all other agricultural and live- 
stock products from American farms. I, 
furtherance of this policy, the Associatio. 
demands the repeal of all regulatory taxes 
and controls—local, state or federal—whic 1 
would discriminate against the use of edib!= 
products made from domestic oils. 


VIII. 

WHEREAS, the Association has esta!)- 
lished a program to finance an educational, 
promotional and legislative campaign for 
soybeans through direct contributions froin 
growers collected by their marketing agen- 
cies, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that our membership 
encourage individual participation in this 
program in their respective communities. 


IX. 

FINALLY, BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
Association express its profound apprecia- 
tion and gratitude to the following, whose 
services have contributed so much toward the 
success of this convention and to the effec- 
tive work of the Association during the past 
year: 

To the City of Memphis and the Memphis 
Merchants Exchange, and in particular the 
convention committee of that group, com- 
posed of A. A. Williams, J. M. Trenholm, 
J. S. Buxton, Ed Jappe, Fred C. Lovitt, G. 
C. Carter, A. J. Sumner and Wm. B. Morgan. 

To the ladies committee of the Merchants 
Exchange, Mrs. A. A. Williams, Mrs. Me- 
Ghee Moore and Mrs. Lee Canterbury. To 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce and 
Mr. Martin Zook, chairman of the agricul- 
ture committee. 

To J. H. Crain, trustee and general man- 
ager of Lee Wilson & Co. Estate, for his 
generous hospitality in entertaining the As- 
sociation at his plantation; to the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, to Dr. R. P. Bartholo- 
mew, assistant director of the Arkansas Ex- 
periment Station; to Dr. Roy Adair, U. S. 
D. A., Stuttgart, Ark.; John Dameron. di- 
rector of Arkansas Cotton Sub-Branch Ex- 
periment Station, Clarkedale, Ark. 


To the Interstate Bag Co., Wilson, /-rk., 
for entertaining the ladies with a lunch on: 
to the host of exhibitors at the conven ‘on; 
to the Memphis press and other local p‘bli- 
cations for their splendid news coverag. : to 
the Hotel Peabody and other Memphis !: »tels 
for their fine entertainment facilities; 


To the American Soybean Associatio. con- 
vention committee composed of Geory> M. 
Strayer, Jacob Hartz, Sr. and Jacob | artz, 
Jr.; to the officers, directors and st ‘ of 
the American Soybean Association, «> 1 in 
particular to President Ersel Walley and 
Secretary George Strayer, for thei’ un 
stinted efforts during the past year in pro- 
moting the interests of the Association and 
the entire soybean industry; to the spe kes 
end to all others who have contributed to 
the success of this convention. 
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@ Newest of 8 giant Spencer Kellogg plants...Bellevue, Ohio...3 Million: 
bushel capacity, a model of efficiency for processing the mighty soybean. 


The single interest of Spencer Kellogg is perfection of refinement of oil- 
bearing seeds. Fifty-four years of experience is behind the laboratory 


research for developing superior products. 


Soybean meals, flour, shortenings, salad oils, industrial proteins, paint and 
varnish oils reflect the quality of skilful research and careful manufactur- 


ing methods of the Spencer Kellogg organization. 


SPENCER KELLOGG and SONS, Inc. 
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Slhe First Name in Vegetable Oils BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 
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Faster Solvent §xtraction 


The ‘‘GOLDFISCH’’ FAT EXTRACTOR, a real time saver in the soy and feed laboratory. 
Oil determinations now accurately made in a fraction of usual time. Write for bulletin ‘’S’’, 
—details, quotations, comparative tests, list of users. If a new or enlarged laboratory is 
in your plans it will pay you to investigate ‘‘Labconco’’ equipment for analysis of 
protein, fat, crude fiber etc. Sold only by the manufacturer. 


LABORATORY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


1115 Holmes Street Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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FULL COVERAGE !! 


Machine, Sheet Metal and Corrugating Shops 


BELT 
CUPS 
MOTORS 
REDUCERS 
SHEAVES 
CHAIN 
ROLLS 
BEARINGS 


WIRE 
CLOTH 


CONVEYORS 
MIXERS 
ELEVATORS 


TRUCK 
HOISTS 


PELLET 
MILLS 


COOLERS 
BINS 
HOPPERS 





GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


2021 Pennsylvania 











MILNER 
(Continued from page 32) 

cent cephalin, and 40 percent inositol phos- 
phatides. It is evident that the amount of 
inositol phosphatides has been grossly un- 
derestimated by previous workers and that 
these phosphatides have been lumped w:th 
the cephalin or alcohol-insoluble fraction. 
Our results also indicate that the sugar 
(probably galactose) which always accom- 
panies phosphatides is not chemically com- 
bined with any particular constituent, but 
rather is loosely bound and absorbed on 
all of them. With these successful prelim- 
inary results, we are continuing our work 
and hope to unravel at least a part of this 
complicated problem. 

Another phase of cur work on soybean oi! 
stability carried out vnder the Researcl 
and Marketing Act invoives a_ contrac 
agreement with the University ot Pittsburgh 
That group, under the general direction o! 
Drs. Longnecker and Daubert, has bad 
marked success in attempting to isolate th« 
particular substances responsible for off 
flavors in soybean oil. Through the Re- 
search and Marketing Act contract, the 
work at Pittsburgh will be financed and 
continued. The results will complement 
those obtained at our laboratory. 

As I told you earlier, I have attempted 
only a partial and brief survey of our work 
on soybeans. To obtain the full picture, 
you would have to come to the Laboratory, 
see the apparatus, and talk with the work- 
ers. I hope that it may be possible for all 
of you to visit us. We value and appreci- 
ate your support and cooperation in the 
continuance of our work and next year we 
hope again to present additional tangible 
results of our research. 

—sbhd— 


KONEN 
(Continued from page 44) 

year, it seems probable that 30-40 percent 
as much soybean oil will be used as linseed 
oil compared to a few percent prior to ‘1e 
war. 

This tremendous increase in the utilizat:on 
of soybean oil did not just happen. > 5 
tained research has led to the developm. nt 
of modified soybean oils which are inc: 1- 
parably better than soybean oil itself in 
their speed of drying, hardness of films ; nd 
flexibility of usage in the hands of con »e- 
tent technologists. These new developm: 1ts 
in soybean oil technology have led t a 
diversified group of specialized drying ils 
which cover the whole gamut of indus’ ial 
application. 

However, we cannot regard the jo! as 
completed—it has really only begun. \ ‘ny 
competitors for soya oil’s hard-won | ice 
are apparent. It will take the best § m™- 
bined efforts of grower, chemist and } 9¢ 
essor to prevent usurpation. A conti’ ied 
program directed toward most econon cal 
production and processing is necessat to 
keep the utilization of soybean oil i: im 
dustry on the increase. 
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120 ELEVATORS IN HEAVY BEAN AREA 





BACK ASA SOYBEAN PROMOTION PROGRAM 


Over 120 elevators in some of the nation’s 
heaviest soybean-producing territory had 
igned contracts to participate in the Amer- 

‘an Soybean Association’s promotional 
rogram at the time the September issue of 
ihe Soybean Digest went to press. 

Soybean producers in the territory serv- 
ed by the elevators are being asked to in- 
vest one-fifth of a cent per bushel from the 
returns of their 1948 crop in the Associa- 
tion’s program. The elevators have agreed 
to make the collections at the time the soy- 
beans are delivered to them. 

Funds collected will be used to promote 
legislative and educational activities both 
on national and state levels, thus greatly 
expanding the program heretofore financed 
entirely by $2 memberships and by individ- 
ual contributions. 

The signup campaign was launched this 
summer by Paul C. Hughes, Association 
field representative, in selected Ohio and 
Illinois territories. Efforts have been con- 
centrated in a comparatively small territory 
where soybean acreage is large and where 
the program can be given a thorough try- 
out and the “bugs” taken out before an- 
other season. 

Elevators participating this year are thus 
pioneers in helping to set up a coordinated 
nationwide program for the soybean indus- 
try. Fourteen Illinois counties and three 
Ohio counties have been covered by Hughes 
to date in the drive. 

It is planned to cover the entire soybean 
belt before.the 1949 crop begins to move. 

ach participating elevator has agreed to 
collect 20 cents per 100 bushels of soybeans 
for the account of the Association at the 
time of sale of 1948 soybeans. 
statement showing expenditures of funds 


An annual 


wi! be furnished to the elevator. Growers 
wil be given statements of their investment 


wih the American Soybean Association. 


No Big Overhead 


here is no intention of building up a 


ly overhead under the program, accord- 
There will 


» no office opened in Washington. Nor 
ff I | Washingt N 


in, to the board of directors. 
w'\ there be an expensive advertising cam- 


zislative activities will be expanded. 
I battle is still to be won in removing 


re-irictions on margarine, soy flour, and oth- 
er commercial foods employing soybean 
proaucts, 


‘ major effort must be made to hold Am- 
er in markets for soybeans and to open up 
nev markets abroad if profitable prices are 
to »e maintained. 

i‘ucational work under the new program 
Wi’ be carried on with the federal govern- 
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ment and with growers, schools and such 
organizations as 4-H clubs. 

The Association will back research on 
such important problems as reversion of 
soybean oil and a quick test of oil content 
that can be used by the local elevator. 

Illinois counties covered by the program 
to date are: Champaign, Christian, Coles, 
DeWitt, Douglas, Edgar, Logan, Macon, Mc- 
Lean, Montgomery, Moultrie, Piatt, Shelby 
and Vermilion. 


Ohio counties are Champaign, Franktin - 


and Madison. 
Elevators which have signed agreements 
to take part in the program are: 


Illinois Elevators 

Acord Grain Co., Kansas; Acord Grain 
Co., Oakland; Adams Elevator Co., Borten: 
Adams Elevator Co., Paris; Adams Elevator 
Co., Redman; Harry Allen Grain Co., Aller- 
ton; Alvin Grain Co., Alvin; Assumption Co- 
operative Grain Co., Assumption: Atwood 
Supply & Grain Co., Atwood. 

Bence Grain & Coal Co., Mattoon; Brit- 
ton Brothers, Mt. Zion; Building Service 


Co., Belleflower; Burt Elevators, Urbana. 

Catlin Grain Co., Catlin; Cerro Gordo Co- 
operative Grain Co., Cerro Gordo; Cham- 
paign County Grain Association, St. Joseph; 
Cisco Co-operative Grain Co., Cisco.; I. S. 
Connerly Grain Co., Pana; Cook & Eckstein, 
Ivesdale; J. Harry Cox, Cerro Gordo; Cup- 
py & Wyeth, Humboldt. 

Davis Grain Co., Collison; DeLong Ele- 
vator Association, Sadorus. 

Fairland Grain Co., Villa Grove; Farmer 
City Grain & Coal, Farmer City; Farmers 
Elevator Co., Jamaica; Farmers Elevator 
Co., Penfield; Finson Grain Co., Monticel- 
lo; Fithian Grain Co., Fithian; Foosland 
Grain Co., Foosland; Leland S. Fowler 
Grain Co., Champaign. 

Gring & McCord, Inc., Birkbeck; Gring 
& McCord, Inc., DeWitt; Gring & McCord, 
Inc., Empire; Gring & McCord, Inc., 
Farmer City; Gring & McCord, Inc., Ful- 
lerton; Gring & McCord, Inc., Kumler; 
Gring & McCord, Inc., Mansfield; Gring & 
McCord, Inc,, Seymour; Gring & McCord, 
Inc., Watkins. 

Hammond Co-op Grain Co., Hammond; 





The Williams Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 





Jk WILLIAMS 
“Meteor” Grinder for 


SOYBEAN CAKE 


® Large Diameter © Slow Speed ® 





The finest grinder on the 
market today. Unusually 
large diameter assures low 
bearing speed, only 1800 
R.P.M., yet higher hammer 
tip speed than most 3600 
speed mills. Long arc of con- 
tact between hammers and 
grinding plate — material 
thoroughly ground before 
discharged. Built in three 
standard sizes. 


2705 North Broadway 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 
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"BUILDERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WORLD _ 
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BUILDS THE INDUSTRY 


Cooperation . . . an honest effort to work together in the improvement 
of existing methods and in the development of new processes has 
built the Soybean industrv into what it is today. Having a part in 
the building of the industry is a matter of policy with Prater... for 
Prater has consistently furnished equipment for efficient material 
reduction, whether in connection with the mechanical or solvent 
process. 


We're looking forward to seeing you all again at the 28th Annual 
Convention of the American Soybean Association — Booth 31, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, September 13, 14, 15. If you can’t be there, drop 
us a line. We'll make certain you get full details on the Prater Dual- 
Screen Pulverizer. The Prater Pulverizer Company, 1527 South 55th 
Court, Chicago 50, Illinois. 


PRATER PULVERIZERS 
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Harris Grain Co., Farmer City; Hasenwinkle 
& Co., Bloomington; Hasenwinkle & Co., 
Bucks Road; Hasenwinkle & Co., Carles 
Springs; Hasenwinkle & Co., Downs; Has- 
enwinkle & Co., Gillum; Hasenwinkle & 
Co., Heyworth; Hasenwinkle & Co., LeRoy; 
Hasenwinkle & Co., Wapella; Homer Grain 
Elevator, Homer; Horton & Reeder Grain 
Co., Ivesdale; V. L. Horton, Tolono. 

Ivesdale Cooperative Grain Co., Ivesdale. 

J. M. Jones, Deney. 

LaPlace Cooperative Grain Co., Burrows- 
ville; LaPlace Cooperative Grain Co., Cas- 
ner; LaPlace Cooperative Grain Co., La- 
Place; LaPlace Cooperative Grain Co., 
Lintner; Leveritt Grain Co., Leveritt; Loxa 
Grain Co., Mattoon. 

McBee Grain Co., Lovington; McBee 
Grain Co., Prairie Hill; McBee Grain Co.., 
Ulrich; Metcalf Grain Co., Metcalf; Mon- 
ticello Grain Co., Monticello. 

James F. Parker, Mahomet; Pierson 
Grain Supply Co., Pierson Station. 

The Randolph Co-operative Grain Co., 
Randolph; C. C. Rager, Blue Mound; C. 
C. Rager, Boody; C. C. Rager, Latham; 
Rardin Grain Co., Kansas; Rardin Grain 
Co., Warrington; Rodgers Grain Co., Oak- 
wood. 

Sadorus Cooperative Elevator Co., Sador- 
us; Savoy Grain & Coal Co., Savoy; Shella- 
barger Grain Co., Dunkel; Shellabarger 
Grain Co., Elwin; Shellabarger Grain Co., 
Ohlman; Shellabarger Grain Co., Ospur: 
Shellabarger Grain Co., Pana; Shellabarger 
Grain Co., Raymond; Shellabarger Grain 
Co., Warrenburg; Shellabarger Grain Co., 
Westervelt; Sidney Grain Co., Sidney; Sil- 
ver Bros., Urbana; Stonington Cooperative 
Grain Co., Stonington. 

Townada Grain Co., Townada; J. ©. 
Trost & Co., Philo. 

Van Zant Grain Co., Dudley; Van Zant 
Grain Co., Harris Spur; Van Zant Grain Co., 
Mays; Van Zant Grain Co., Paris; Van Zant 
Grain Co., Vermillion; Villa Grove Farmers 
Elevator, Villa Grove. 

H. T. Walton & Son, Mayview; Wesley 
& Rising, Bongard; Wesley & Rising, 
Brock; Wesley & Rising, Longview; Wes!-y 
& Rising, Sidney; W. A. Webb, LeRoy; W'- 
liams Grain Co., Filsen; Williams Groin 
Co., Hindsboro; Williams Grain Co., Ken ». 
York & Primmer, Monticello. 


C. A. Zelle, Tolono. 


Ohio Elevators: 

Fred Kile & Son, Amlin; Fred Kile \ 
Son, Kileville. 

Max Latham, Unionville Center; Wa °T 
M. Latham, Hayden. 

Nau Grain Co., Mechanicsburg; * \U 
Grain Co., Plain City; Nau Grain Co., | ™ 
bana. 

Ohio Grain Co., Irwin; Ohio Grain 
Marysville; Ohio Grain Co., Mechar > 
burg; Ohio Grain Co., Milford Center; ©’ io 
Grain Co., North Lewisburg; Ohio G: in 
Co., Woodstock. 


Indiana E‘evator: 
Van: Zant Grain Co., St. Bernice. 
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DROUTH, DISEASE CUT YIELD 





Appearance of drouth in some of the heav- 

‘st producing sections late in August may 
ut the record soybean crop of 205 million 
ushels predicted by the U. S. Department 
f Agriculture in its report based on August 
conditions. 

Brown stem rot will hurt yields some in 
eading soybean counties in central Illinois. 
Yeeds are more numerous than usual in 
many fields. But on the whole the crop is 
1 good condition and ahead of the past 
several years in maturity for September 1. 


The 205 million bushels indicted by Au- 
cust 1 conditions is 13 percent above the 
1947 production of 181 million bushels and 
52 percent above the 1937-46 average, re- 
ports the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The largest crop was the 201 million bush- 
els produced in 1946 from an acreage about 
the same size as this year. 

The crop got off to a uniformly good start 
in nearly all soybean states. The heavy 
producing North Central states had an es- 
pecially good planting season and growing 
conditions since that time have been all 
that could be expected. Record and near 
record yields are anticipated in all the ma- 
jor producing states. 

The expected high yields are due, not 
only to the favorable growing season, but 
to the large propertion of the acreage 
which was planted to Lincoln and other 
high yielding varieties. The crop is well 
advanced and little freeze damage is likely 
unless frosts come at an unusually early 
date. 

Both Ohio and Indiana expect good yields 
with Indiana reporting the highest of rec- 
ord. Conditions in Illinois have been ex- 
ceptionally favorable, although grasshoppers 
have been more abundant than usual. Iowa 
beans have made excellent progress with 
wth bushy and rank, but the set of blos- 
s appears to be a little short on some 


PD FR 


| its. 
ields in the South Atlantic states are 
ected to be better than average, al- 


igh the weather has not been quite so 
rable as in the Midwest. In Delaware 


parts of Maryland, some of the crop 

planted late on acreage which could 
n’ be planted to corn because of wet 
w other. There should, however, be suffi- 
t time for the crop to mature unless 
's come very early. In Virginia, rains 
The South 

ral states have prospects of good yields 
w . the crop well advanced. 

ports of Soybean Digest correspon- 
de. ts, for August 28 unless otherwise not- 
ed follow: 


f 

{ 

he been excessive in some localities, but 
G: cage so far has been slight. 

( 


ARKANSAS 


M. Humphrey, R. L. Dortch Seed 
Farns, 


Scott, for Little Rock and Scott 
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area: Maturity normal. Ample moisture 
and very moderate temperatures have been 
very favorable. Yield outlook somewhat 
better than average. Total yield higher than 
1947. Weed control fairly good in most 
fields, but some weedy. Neither insects nor 
diseases have been serious enough to justify 
measures to combat them. Possibly 10-20% 
of crop will be stored by farmers. 
Wheeler R. Perkins, extension agronomist, 
Little Rock: (Aug. 30) Maturity normal. 
Weather and moisture conditions good. In- 
dicated per acre yield one of highest on 
record. Estimate 20-25 bu. compared to 14 


bu. in 1947. More weeds than normal due 


to plenty of rain. Boll weevil damage 5-10% ~ 


in southern and central areas of state. 


ILLINOIS 


Walter W. McLaughlin, McLaughlin Agri- 
cultural Service, Decatur, for Decatur area: 
(Aug. 31) Maturity 110% of normal. Weath- 
er dry. 
suffering too badly except on thin soil. 
Yield outlook good. Beans should be all 
out of way by frost. Good weed control in 


Ground cracked open but crop not 


most beans planted in rows. Terrible in 
some fields drilled solid. Brown stem rot 
Beans falling 
Farmers will 


disease showing up in places. 
over like frost had hit them. 
store all they possible can but storage space 
on farms limited. 


J. E. Johnson, Champaign, for Champaign 
and adjoining counties: (Aug. 26) Matur- 
ity 2 weeks in advance of 1946 and 1947. 
Weather extremely dry with very high tem- 
Yield outlook fair, not the 
bumper crop so much played up in the 


peratures. 
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Yield per acre Production 
State Average Indicated Average indicated 
1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 
—— BUSHELS—— —THOUSAND BUSHELS—— 
Ohio 19.4 18.5 21.0 14,843 17,575 19,068 
Ind. 18.0 18.5 20.5 18,486 28,176 28,413 
Il. 21.4 18.0 23.5 55,996 65,196 75,552 
Mich 16.0 17.0 18.5 1,358 1,292 1,184 
Wis. 14.5 13.0 14.5 449 338 304 
Minn 14.9 15.0 16.0 3,086 13,800 12,672 
Iowa 19.8 15.0 22.0 23,406 26,310 31,262 
Mo. 14.2 12.0 21.0 5,608 9,900 15,120 
Kans 10.6 8.5 14.0 1,285 1,887 2,534 
Va. 14.3 15.0 16.0 902 1,425 1,600 
ren 15 15.0 13.5 2,333 3,915 3,740 
Ky. 14.0 17.5 17.0 729 1,908 2,006 
Tenn LES 15.5 17.0 447 930 1,020 
Miss MS 14.0 14.5 885 1,330 1,522 
Ark. 14.0 12.0 18.5 2,296 3,396 4,570 
Other States... 12.2 13.1 15.8 2,533 3,984 4,499 
United States 2.2.2.2... 18.8 16.3 20.7 134,642 181,362 205,066 
















*USDA August 1 crop report. 


N. V. V. FEED CORPORATION 


Telephone 
Digby 4-2910 
4-2911 
4-2912 
4-2913 


EXPORTERS -: 


N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Cable Address 
‘"VEEMFEED”’ 


- IMPORTERS 


OILCAKE — OILMEALS 
and 
OTHER PROTEIN FEEDS 


MIDLAND IMPORT CO., S. A. 


Rue De Zurenborg 11 
Antwerp, Belgium 





N. V. VEEMESTA 
Nieuwland 4 
Rotterdam, Holland 
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THE INSIDE 
THAT Counts 


10 BIG 
ADVANTAGES 


SCHUTTE 
HAMMERMILLS 


THE MILL YOU WOULD BUILD FOR YOURSELF 





























1. Sturdy, heavy top eliminates locking bolts. 

2. Oversize SKF bearings, dust-proof housing. 

3. One-piece cast base assures perfect alignment. 

4. Durable steel breaker plate . .. won't stretch, won't leak. 


5. Heavy welded steel fan . . . two-piece fan case with 
liner. 


6. Special screen groove prevents binding, speeds changes, 


7. Hammers . . . 10 working edges . . . adjustable . . . quick 
and cheap to replace ... a patented feature. 


8. Direct drive . . . fewer working parts . . . lower main- 
tenance .. . longer life. 


9. Quality materials throughout . . . the right metal for 
each different part. 


10. Great capacity . . . limited only by power applied. 
SCHUTTE makes the mill you need. 


We would like to tell you more. Why not write today 
for full information. 


SCHUTTE 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 
27 CLYDE AVE., BUFFALO 15, N. Y. 







































press. At this date would expect a very 
slight increase over the good average yields 
of 1947. Most growers would settle for the 
1947 yield due to heavy disease situation 
that is growing worse every day. Grass- 
hoppers taking heavy toll on outside edges 
of fields. Expect brown stem rot to cause 
defoliation of large percentage of fields 
Many fields look now as if were getting 
ripe. Continued extreme heat and no rains 
not even heavy dews not conducive to heavy 
filling of pods. Harvest will be early which 
should be conducive to increased whea 
seeding after the soybean crop. Farmer 
have worked hard at weed control bu 
weed situation worse than average year 
More than usual percentage of crop will be 
stored by farmers. With probable increas: 
in price by harvest time would not expec: 
high percentage to go into farm storage. 


Russell S. Davis, Clayton, for west central: 
Crop well advanced for season. While it has 
rained very little in August, soybeans are 
not suffering for water. Acreage smaller 
but yield higher than 1947. Only few fields 
in danger of early frost. Weeds are gain 
ing year by year, especially butterprint. 
Very few beans will be stored by farmers 
if price is satisfactory and elevators can 
take them. 


H. 1. Cohn, Wright, for west central: 
Maturity slightly earlier than normal. 
Weather and moisture conditions excellent. 
Looks like an average of between 25 and 
30 bu. if most are combined without great 
loss. Total yield at least 30% better than 
1947. All beans will be clear of frost by 
Oct. 15; 95% by Oct. 1. Lots of weeds even 
in fields cultivated four or five times. No 
diseases or pests of consequence except grass- 
hoppers where they were ignored. Maybe 
10-15% of crop will be stored by farmers. 


E. E. Eversole, Hindsboro, for central: 


-(Aug. 26) Maturity 15% over normil. 


Weather and moisture conditions good. To- 
tal yield 25% more than 1947. Sundiy, 
Aug. 22, the writer with other parties drove 
from Hindsboro to Arcola, Mattoon, Effin g- 
ham, Flora, Salem, Odin, Ramsey, Pana, 
Vandalia and Shelbyville, a total of 213 
miles. Soybeans look 95% as to height ad 
color and should make a yield above av ‘r- 
age. None would be caught by earl’ r- 
than-normal frost. Weed control is 85% -f- 
fective. A few grasshoppers but dam ge 
not over 3%. 35% of crop will be sto ed 
or 


by farmers. Temperatures 95° to 98° 
about a week. 


W. L. Burlison, head department of ‘- 
ronomy, University of Illinois, Urbana, ‘or 
central: (Aug. 30) Maturity 7-10 « -ys 
ahead of normal. Weather and mois ire 
conditions for most part favorable. Y Id 
outlook average or better. Total yield s me 
or better than 1947. Small percen igé 
would be caught by  earlier-than-nor 1al 
frost. Weed control only fairly succes: ul. 
Brown stem rot most serious disease his 
year: has appeared earlier than ever b: 
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BLAW-KNOX 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNS, AND FABRICATES 
EQUIPMENT— BUILDS COMPLETE PLANTS 


FOR THE FATTY OIL INDUSTRIES 


BLAW-KNOX suitps PLaNTs AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR THESE PROCESSES 








@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION 


The Blaw-Knox-designed plant assures oil 
of greatest stability and meal of uniformly 
high nutritive value. 


@ SOLVENT RENDERING 


The Blaw-Knox solvent method is carefully 
engineered for safe operation with higher 
product purity, maximum yields and eco- 
nomical performance. 


@ REFINING 


Blaw-Knox refineries apply up-to-the- 
minute refinery practice tailored to the 
specific requirements of a single oil, or with 
the flexibility necessary for a wide variety 
of crudes. 


@ BLEACHING 


Either batch or continuous plants are 
offered, depending on the volume to 
be processed and the nature of the finished 
products. 


@ HYDROGENATION 


[n this field, minimum variation in finished 
product and minimum consumption of 
rydrogen, catalyst, power and labor are 
assured by advanced plant design. 


@ WINTERIZING 


Zquipment is designed for continuous opera- 
ion, producing a brilliant oil at extremely 
Ow cost, 


@ DEODORIZATION 


Blaw-Knox units operate under high vacuum 
with Dowtherm heating to provide rapid 
heat exchange for complete deodorization, 
faster processing and steam economy. 


@ FAT SPLITTING 


Blaw-Knox offers complete plants employ- 
ing the new continuous Colgate-Emery fat 
splitting process. High product purity with 
low steam consumption is attained. 


@ FATTY ACID DISTILLATION 


Light-colored, high purity fatty acids and 
a minimum of tar are possible because of 
Blaw-Knox experience in designing equip- 
ment for processing heat-sensitive materials. 


@ EMERSOL SEPARATION 


The economical separation of fatty acids 
into solid and liquid components is achieved 
by the continuous Emersol method. 


@ HEAT BODYING OF DRYING OILS 


Blaw-Knox is a pioneer in the building of 
complete units for bodying oil employing 
direct fire, Dowtherm, or Electro-Vapor for 
the heating system. 


@ WASTE TREATMENT AND 
UTILIZATION 

Blaw-Knox is the logical consultant in this 

field because of familiarity with the numer- 


ous waste recovery and disposal prob- 
lems involved. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS 


DIVISION OF 


BLAW-KNOX 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
321 PENN AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














—Soybean Digest photo 


A field of weedy soybeans in east central Illinois August 18. Volunteer corn and buttonweed are 
especially prominent. There is much volunteer corn in Illinois bean fields this year. It will make 
for a dockage problem when sold at the elevators. 


and will cause considerable loss—10-20% 
on fields most severely injured. Farmers 
will store approximately same amount of 
crop as in past. 


Frank S. Garwood & Sons, Stonington, 
for south central: (Aug. 30) Maturity 
slightly earlier than normal. Weather hot 
and dry. Yield outlook uncertain due to 
development of brown stem rot in past 
week. Probably higher per acre yield than 
1947. Many very weedy fields. Brown stem rot 
beginning to show with no way to make an 
estimate of damage at present time. Fields 
of soybeans that follow soybeans show 
heavy infestations. Very little where soy- 
beans used in good rotation. Apparently 
this section will have to reduce soybean 
acreage and grow them only in good ro- 
tation. 


IOWA 


Martin G. Weiss, farm crops department, 
(Aug. 25) Ma- 
Dry weather in central and 
northern part of state hurrying up matura- 


Iowa State College, Ames: 
turity normal. 








he 


GETABLE 
OIL MEALS 
®GRAINS 


tion. Crop suffering slightly. Yield out- 
look good, total 18% or more than 1947. 
20% would be caught by earlier-than-normal 
frost. Weed control only fair. Many com- 
mon weeds, as foxtail. Slight damage from 
grasshoppers in southwest. No bad dis- 
eases. 


Leslie M. Carl, state statistician, Des 
Moines: (Aug. 26) About normal matur- 
ity although dry in sections. Crop being 
pushed too fast. Weather and moisture 
conditions quite favorable in major bean 
areas. Yield about 22 bu. per acre indi- 
cated Aug. 1, compared with 15 bu. in 
1947. Very little would be caught by 
earlier-than-normal frost. Fields very weedy 
early but most fields now reasonably well 
cleaned. About 80% of crop will be mar- 
keted by Jan. 1. 


Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, for north- 
east: (Aug. 25) Maturity 10 days early. 
Weather very dry. Yield outlook 15 bu. 
per acre. Total less than 1947. Drouth 
has cut prospective yields 35%. 
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Commodity Brokers 


H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 


ARROYO PARKWAY 
PASADENA 2, CALIF. 


BYv.0 Ss. 


600 16th St., 


Oakland 12, Calif. - 
TELETYPE SERVICE BOTH 


Otis J. Luttschwager, PMA, Des Moines 
(Aug. 26) Maturity 10 days ahead of no 
mal. Weather dry and hot. Yield outloo 
good. Total 10% above 1947. Weed co: 
trol fair to good. Grasshoppers prevalei 
in southern Iowa. 40% will be stored o 
farms. 


INDIANA 

Ersel Walley. Walley Agricultural Se 
vice, Fort Wayne 2, Ind., for northeast I: - 
diana and northwest Ohio: (Aug. 30) Me- 
turity 1 week ahead. Very hot and diy 
weather has caused some cut in possibe 
yields. Total yield 120% of 1947. Weed 
control satisfactory but not startling. Some 
grasshopper damage. Amount of crop ‘o 
be stored by farmers depends on price. 
60% must go to market. 


KANSAS 
E. A. Cleavinger, division. 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, for east- 


extension 


ern: Weather and moisture conditions ex- 
cellent. Where state average in past has 
been 10-12 bu., I am estimating state av- 
erage this year of 14-16 bu. per acre. 2-5% 
would be caught by earlier-than-normal 
frost. Fields in general not very weedy. 
Disease and insect damage low. A few 
communities do have considerable grasshop- 
per damage. 25-40% of crop will be stor- 
ed by farmers. 


Weekly Crop Report: (Aug. 24) Soybeans 
making good development. 


MINNESOTA 

John W. Evans, Montevideo, for south- 
west central: Maturity advanced. Some 
fields turning brown now. Weather and 
moisture conditions excellent. Yield out- 
look 110% of normal. Yield and acreage 
increased over 1947. 40% would be caught 
by earlier-than-normal frost. Weed con- 
trol fair. Some progress being made. Need 
inducement to encourage storage of beans 
on farms at present. 


R. E. Hodgson, Waseca, for southeast: 
Maturity normal. Weather and moisture 
conditions good. Yield outlook good, may- 
be a trifle above 1947. 40% would be 
caught by early frost. Weed control bet 


ter than usual. Never saw beans look bet- 
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TALK IT OVER 
at the (Convention 


You'll find plenty of men who praise LEGUME-AID 
Soybean Inoculant from personal experience. Most 
of them will specially mention its finely ground, non- 
sticky humus mass that coats seeds quickly with 


potent nitrogen fixing bacteria and actually lubri- 
cates their passage through the planting machine. 


, LEGUME-AID 


The strains of bacteria in this famous inoculant are 
field selected, laboratory checked and crop tested. 
The scientifically devised inner-lined carton pack- 
age protects their potency. The LEGUME-AID unit 
for soybeans contains exactly enough to inoculate 
\bAe five bushels of seed. Order what you need. 
. & se % Open each package fresh as you treat each 
is < f batch of seed. No waste, no loss, no trouble- 
v- some measuring. Tell your dealer you want 


LEGUME-AID. 


; AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


D- 1322 Chesapeake Avenue COLUMBUS 2, OHIO 
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ter. I would guess 60-70% of crop will 
move direct to market. 


MISSOURI 


J. Ross Fleetwood, extension specialist 
field crops, Columbia: Maturity a Tittle 
more advanced than normal and much ad- 
Weather and 
moisture conditions excellent in most sec- 
Yield outlook probably highest per 
acre on record. Total yield should be 
higher than 1947. 15% would be caught by 
earlier-than-normal frost. Some beans quite 


vanced over past 2 years. 


tions. 


weedy but ample moisture has reduced bad 
Grasshoppers quite nu- 
No diseases of seri- 


effects of weeds. 
merous in some areas. 
ous nature. Not as many beans will be 
stored as normal because of high wheat and 


corn crops. 


NEBRASKA 
Fremont Cake & Meal Co., Fremont, for 
east Central: (Aug. 26) Maturity about 
normal. Weather has been hot and 
dry. Good rain needed to make big 
crop. Total yield should exceed 1947 by 
10%. Weed control fairly good. 


OHIO 


G. G. Mcllroy, Irwin, for central: (Aug. 
26) After hot weather of this week state 
of maturity about normal. Weather condi- 
tions have been excellent since middle of 
June. Prior to that time some trouble with 
germination due to lack of moisture. Yield 
outlook 10% better than last year. Total 
yield about same. 15% would be caught 
by early frost. Probably some more weedy 
fields than usual. Possibly 30% of crop 
will be stored by farmers. 
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W. G. Weigle, manager Marsh Founda- 
tion Farms, Van Wert, Ohio, for northwest: 
Maturity normal. Plenty of moisture up to 
Aug. 20 but recent dry hot weather retard- 
ing growth. Some small sections hurt by 
drought. Yield prospects still look as good 
or little better than 1947, but total yield 
will be down. Not more than 20% would 
be caught by early frost. Some grasshopper 
damage but not serious. Farmers are talk- 
ing of storing in available space. They 
sold their wheat from combine but filled 
farm bins with oats. Not enough space to 
store 50% of bean crop on farms. 

D. G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, for central: 
Normal with plenty of moisture up to now 
when it is getting hot and dry. Beans 
still look good but last week has been very 
hot and dry. Per acre yield outlook 
15-20% above last year. Total yield above 
1947 in spite of smaller acreage. Weeds 
getting bad in some fields. Grasshoppers in 
some fields. Not many beans will be stor- 
ed by farmers if elevators can handle them. 

VIRGINIA 

Henry M. Taylor, department of agricul- 
ture, Richmond: Maturity 100%. Weather 
generally excellent. Too much moisture in 
a few areas. Yield outlook very good. To- 
tal yield 175,000 bu. above 1947, Weed 
control good. Fall army worms have caus- 
ed some damage, probably not over 10%. 

WISCONSIN 

John P. Dries, Saukville, for southeast: 
(Aug. 25) Maturity normal. Very dry. 
Beans showing effects of drought. Yield 
outlook 75% of normal. Could stand more 
and better weed control. Grasshoppers be- 
coming hazardous. 


CANADA 

R. H. Peck, River Canard, Ontario, for 
southwestern Ontario: (Aug. 26) Maturity 
normal. Weather very near to ideal on av- 
erage. Some sections deficient in moisture. 
Yield outlook seasonably above average, 
with reasonably good weather for nex! 
month. Present prospects double 1947 
yield. Not more than 10% would be caugh: 
by earlier-than-normal frost. Weed contro! 
quite good, partially due to very favorab!« 
weather. Some solid drilled fields ar 
suffering somewhat from weeds. 


—sbd— 


MISSOURI CONTEST 

Entries in the Missouri Soybean Achiev 
ment Program, being sponsored again th 
year by the agricultural extension servi 
of the Missouri College of Agriculture a1 
the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Railroad clos 
July 1. 

Farmers in Pike, Ralls, Audrain, Cal! 
way, Boone, Howard, Randolph, Saline a: 
Lafayette Counties were eligible to enter. 


Growers who produce 30 bushels or mc 
No. 2 soybeans per acre will be awarded t! 
distinguished soybean grower gold med. 
Those who produce 25 bushels but less th 
30 bushels per acre will be awarded t) 
distinguished soybean grower silver med: 
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Foods 


BEHAVIOR AND FUNCTIONS OF SOY 
ALBUMEN IN CANDY. By Harold G. But- 
ler, technical service manager for confec- 
tionery industry, Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Highlights of a talk delivered by Mr. 
Butler at the annual production forum held 
at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turing Confectioners Association. An_ in- 
formative paper on the use of soy albumen 
by the candy manufacturer. 


Mr. Butler lists the seven basic properties 
of soy albumen which will prove advan- 
tageous in the production of aerated type 
candy: 


1. Soy albumen is produced by chemical 
processing under sanitary conditions. 


2. Soy albumen is a high quality protein 
food which contains a relatively high per- 
centage of the essential amino acids. 


3. The bacterial standards for soy albu- 
men are higher than government specifica- 
tions for dairy products. 





4, As an aerating agent in candy, it pro- 


duces small uniform air cells of exceptional 
stability. 

5. Soy albumen is not adversely affected 
by the high temperatures normally encoun- 
tered in the production of candy. 

6. The unusual properties of soy albumen 
make possible the streamlining of produc- 
tion procedures and reduce material cost at 
the same time. 

7. Soy albumen is unique as an aerating 
agent in that it is possible to materially im- 
prove the quality of aerated candies and 
reduce costs all along the line by using it. 
Soy albumen may well be the first vehicle 
to the profitable sale of the 5-cent bar 
again. 


Feeding 

DIETARY INFLUENCE ON THE 
AMINO ACID COMPOSITION OF PRO- 
TEINS. By Frank A. Csonka, Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. American Society of Biological Chemists 
Federation Proceedings. 
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and methionine content of a hen’s egg may 
be increased by feeding a high protein 
casein diet. 


Both crystalline egg albumen and conal- 
bumin have now been prepared from indi- 
vidual eggs laid by hens fed different diets, 
and their cystine, methionine and total nit- 
rogen contents determined. The results show 
that the amino acid composition of these 
proteins is influenced by the hen’s diet. It 
was also found that the nitrogen content of 
the crystalline albumin obtained from eggs 
produced by hens fed high protein diets wa: 
higher than that produced on low protein 
diets. 


The conalbumin of eggs produced by hen 
fed a high protein soybean diet contained 
a higher nitrogen content than when fed at 
a lower protein level. 

A significant drop in methionine percent- 
ages occurred in both egg albumin and 
conalbumin when the diet was changed from 
low to high protein soybean diet. 





SOYBEAN MEAL FOR PIGS. Missis- 
sippt Farm Research. Delta Experiment 
Station, Stoneville, Miss. 


A preliminary trial was conducted with 
soybean oil meal providing 30 percent of 
the feed for growing fattening pigs. One 
lot of eight pigs was fed a mixture of 70 
pounds of corn and 30 pounds of soybean 
meal. Another lot was fed a mixture of 
90 pounds of corn, 5 pounds of tankage 
and 5 pounds of cottonseed meal. 

The pigs receiving the large amount of 
soybean meal made greater daily gains 
and produced 100 pounds of gain from 52 
pounds less feed than the tankage fed group. 
The soybean meal fed pigs produced a 
pound of gain at less cost and returned a 
greater profit per head over feed cost. 





Breeding 


INHERITANCE IN A SPECIES CROSS 
IN THE SOYBEAN. By L. F. Williams, U. 
S. Regional Soybean Laboratory, Urb:na, 
Ill. Genetics. 


In 15 crosses between the domestic s»y- 
bean and the wild soybean seed size © ’as 
found to be geometric in inherita:-e. 
Neither the large size of the domestic © 2r- 
ent nor the small size of the wild pa nt 
was recovered in over 4,000 F, plants or 
in the first backcross generation. In ‘he 
BC,S, and iin the BC; the size of the le <er 
recurrent parent was recovered. 

The percentage of oil was about intern di- 
ate in the F,, but neither the high oi! °n- 
tent of the domestic parent nor the lo oil 
content of the wild parent was recov ed 
in the F, generation. The protein co ent 
of the F, was very close to that of the ‘ild 
(high) parent, and some F: segregates iad 
even a higher protein content. 

The F; had the prostrate and vining © bit 
of the wild parent, and the erect habit ¢ the 
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Processing plants and buying offices in Centerville and Clinton, lowa 

















Soybean Growers 
Pillsbury’s Best Feed 
Sales Keep Climbing — 


The increasing popularity of Pillsbury’s Best 
Feeds is our contribution to a healthy, 
expanding soybean oil meal market. —— 
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WOLF IMPROVED 2-PAIR HIGH 
ROLLER MILL. 
reductions without intermediate 
separation or classification. This 
mill also available in 3-PAIR 
HIGH. 
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Handles two 


NEW SERIES WOLF DOUBLE 
ROLLER MILL. The flow of stock 
is split to feed both pairs of roll- 
ers, capacity doubled when only 
single reduction‘is required. 


WOLF NEW SERIES DOUBLE and WOLF IM- 
PROVED 2 or 3-PAIR HIGH ROLLER MILLS 
are Precision mills, for cracking Soybeans 
or grinding cake and solvent flake. 


Anti-friction bearings throughout . . . Roll or Shake 
Feed .. . Positive Chain Differental Drive all help 
to make these mills the most economical grinding 
equipment available. 


Corrugated Rolls perform cutting action assuring 
uniform grind . . . Minimum of off size product... 
Positive Roll adjustment with incorporated Safety 
feature eliminates danger of rolls running together 
in case of a choke in flow of stock, reduces roll 
maintenance to a minimum. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 
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domestic parent was not recovered in t! e 
F, or F; generation or in the BC). 

The maturity of the F, in most cases ws 
intermediate to the parent, but in F, trar s- 
gressive segregation in both directions wis 
observed. Most of the strains of the wd 
soybean appear to have a chromosomal ; r- 
rangement different from the domestic ty \e 
and resulting in approximately 50 percent 
abortive pollen and ovules in the F, gen: r- 
ation. 

The wild type evidently carries the ge.e 
G for green versus yellow seed coat, | ut 
this is obscured by the black coat of ‘1e 
wild type. 


Protein 

HYDROLYTIC TREATMENT OF SOY. 
BEAN PROTEIN WITH PAPAIN. By Ver- 
non L. Johnsen and Allan K. Smith, North- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, 
Ill., in Cereal Chemistry. 

There are a number of food and industrial 
applications for soy protein where various 
degrees of hydrolytic treatment are desir- 
able, either for modifying the physical prop- 


erties of the dispersed protein or for in- . 


creasing its dispersibility in mild alkalies 
or water. 

The authors have made a study of the 
effect of papain on the solubility. of soy 
protein determined at its isoelectric point. 
The substrate system was the water extract 
of soybean oil meal. While the pH of 
maximum activity was found to be about 
8.0, there was good activity in the region 
of pH 5.0 to 9.0. Proteolysis proceeded rap- 
idly without the use of activators. Hydrogen 
peroxide, sodium peroxide, and sodium hypo- 
chlorite were good deactivators for the sys- 
tem. Ninety-five percent of the protein be- 
came water soluble at pH 4.2 in 3 hours 
at 60° C. 


Sunflowers 

OIL FROM SUNFLOWERS. By A. E. 
Haarer. Country Life (England). 

The author believes that vast acreagrs of 
sunflowers may be grown in the future in 
order to increase the British supply of ats. 
Attempts are now being made to grow sun- 


flowers in England, with processing ce: ters 
at Chipperfield and Leicester. 
Most cultivated areas in the world now 


produce some sunflower seed, with F :ssia 
first and Argentine second. 

Sunflower oil is primarily a food oi but 
is also classed as a semi-drying oil. 

The author describes sunflowers as a ‘Trop, 
their advantages and drawbacks fo the 
British. 


A REMARKABLE BEAN IS THE OY. 
By T. Swann Harding. American Jou: 1 4 
Pharmacy. 

A popular account of the soybea: crop 
and its uses, Based largely on the vork 
done at the Northern Regional Re arch 
Laboratory. 
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@ Chase Burlap gives you all three features: attractive ap- 
pearance, extra strength, and dependable uniformity of 
texture—and here’s why: We buy from Calcutta’s better 
mills—and according to rigid specifications gained from 
one hundred years’ experience in manufacturing better 


bags for industry and agriculture. 


For your burlap bag requirements, it will pay you to 
check on Chase’s Topmill—burlap of excellent quality, 


uniformly made, and sharply printed! 





FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE ALL PURPOSES 
< ie a S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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PITTS URGH * KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS * ORLANDO, FLA. * SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLA “OMA CITY * PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE,N.C. * HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O. * HUTCHINSON, KAN. * CROSSETT, ARK. 
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SOYBEAN FESTIVAL AT 
PORTAGEVILLE, MO. 


A National Soybean Festival and Exposi- 
tion climaxed by the selection of a Soybean 
Queen will be held at Portageville, Mo., 
Sept. 22-25, Joseph A. De Lisle, president 
of the Portageville Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, has announced. 

“Promotion of the soybean, not only with 
respect to its cultivation and harvesting, but 
its varied uses in industry, is the aim of the 
group in arranging the festival,” according 
to De Lisle. The event is being sponsored 


by the Portageviile Jaycees. 


SOYBEAN 


GROWERS 
| Get Highest Prices... 


at the time you sell your crop. Sell 
to your local elevator man who 
deals with Cargill. Your phone call 
to him can bring you up-to-the- 





a dozen markets. Sell to your local 


DEALERS AND 


MANUFACTURERS 





For Fast Economical 


| Delivery of: 


Cargill44% Soybean Oil Meal 
I Cargill41% Soybean Oil Meal 


! Cargill Linseed Oil Meal 


[ 

| Write, phone or telegraph your 

t nearest Cargill plant . . . strategi- 

f cally located in heavy production 
areas to give you better, easier, 

faster service. 


INCORPORATED 


SPENCER, |OWA 

FORT DODGE, IOWA 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
WASHINGTON, |OWA 
CEDAR RAPIDS, [OWA 
PORT CARGILL. SAVAGE, MINN. 


minute price quotations from half 


elevator man who deals with Cargill. 


The four days of activities will include 
discussions of the agricultural phase of the 
industry, actual field demonstration of soy- 
bean combining by farm equipment firms, 
exhibits by 4-H clubs, a parade, band con- 


‘ 


cert, and carnival. 

A grand ball will follow the naming 
of the Soybean Queen. Three prizes of 
$500, $300 and $100 will be awarded at 
this contest. 

Speakers will include William J. Murphy, 
field crop specialist from the Missouri De- 
partment of State. He will be on the pro- 
gram the afternoon of September 24. 

—sbhd— 


U. S. WOMEN BUY MPF 


Thousands of American housewives are 
turning to Multi-Purpose Food, the highly 
publicized “3c meal” in the domestic 
“Battle of the Budget,” reports Meals for 
Millions Foundation, Los Angeles. MPF 
was developed by Dr. Henry Borsook of the 
California Institute of Technology, primarily 
for use overseas. It is now being extensively 
used for this purpose by welfare agencies 
active in famine relief in Europe and Asia. 


The announcement of the unexpected do- 
mestic demand for the new soy-based food 
was made by Clifford E. Clinton, president 
of the non-profit Foundation. More than 
5,000 mail orders from all over the nation 
were received less than a week after the 
August Ladies’ Home Journal published an 
article in which a housewife records how, 
by using MPF, she saved $8 on her monthly 
food bill. 

The Foundation, which provides the food 
in bulk shipment at 3c a meal to relief 
agencies and donates such agencies one meal 
for each 3c public contribution, has hitched 
the domestic demand to its foreign relief 
program by offering a two-meal, postage- 
prepaid sample to Americans for 25c or 
“free with a $1 contribution to the famine 
relief program.” 

The Foundation reports that nearly 13 
million meals of MPF have been distributed 
in 21 countries in the 2 years following intro- 
duction of the new food. 

—shd— 


AGRONOMY HEAD 

Dr. J. B. Peterson, formerly a professor 
of soils at Iowa State College, assumed his 
new duties as head of the department of 
agronomy at Purdue University, Lafayette, 


Ind., July 15. He succeeds Dr. N. J. Volk, 
who formerly was both head of the depart- 


ment of agronomy and associate director of 


the Agricultural Experiment Station, but is 
now devoting his full time to the experiment 
station work. 

The new agronomy head received his B.S. 
degree from Oregon State College in 1923, 
He took a position on the teaching and re- 
search staff of Iowa State College and re- 
ceived his M.S. degree there in 1929. He 
earned his Ph.D. degree in soil fertility at 
Iowa State in 1936. 

Dr. Peterson was a national research fel- 
low in geology at the University of Califor- 
nia during the year 1939-40. He has done 
outstanding research in soils and has pub- 
lished several excellent research papers and 
popular articles. 

—sbd— 


LIFE MEMBERS 

(Continued from page 24) 

training was taken at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College and the University of Wisconsin. 
He received his Ph.D. from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1920, with a major in genetics 
and minors in botany and zoology. His 
thesis topic was, “Inheritance of cotyledon, 
seedcoat, hilum and pubescence colors in 
soybeans.” 

Before coming to the University of Illi- 
nois he was: assistant in agronomy, South 
Dakota State College; assistant, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; assistant and in- 
structor in genetics, University of Wiscon- 
sin; and assistant pathologist, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

He became assistant professor of plant 
genetics at the University of Illinois in 1920 
and has been associated with the University 
since. He is now professor of plant genetics. 

He has been a member of several impor- 
tant committees of scientists, plant breeders 
and federal agencies. He is author or co- 
author of a long list of publications on the 
breeding and growing of soybeans and other 
farm crops. 

Dr. Woodworth’s scientific activities are 
in the field of plant genetics and his work 
has been principally with corn and soybeans. 
He originated three widely grown soy)ean 
varieties—Chief, Illini and Viking. In co- 
operation with the federal government he 
has also produced the Lincoln soybean, now 


an outstanding variety of tiie Midwest. 


Just a few of the hundreds of tractors that operate on the Lee Wilson & Co. plantations centering 


around Wilson, Ark. 
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Grind 

SOY BEAN CAKE 
with 

a uniformity that 

meets your most 

particular needs. 


Grind soybean pods, 
screenings and other 
materials with a 
JAY BEE 

Screenings Grinder. 


ready for heavy service . 


on their home grounds. . 





Various Types of Mofors Can Be 
Supplied to Meet Various Requirements 


To meet the needs of the soybean industry, many different models 
and sizes of mills are necessary. JAY BEE Soybean grinders are made 


in sizes from 5 to any desired horsepower or capacity. 


Tough, rugged JAY BEE Mills, like the Model S shown herewith are 


. . lighter mills for quick “stop and go” 


grinding (Model UX) .. . portable mills to serve farmers and feeders 


. mills for grinding anything grindable 


a are provided by JAY BEE. And ALL give you a maximum of Capac- 


ity, Economy of operation, Dependability and continuous service. 


For details about any 
JAY BEE 

grinding equipment, 
stationary or portable 
grinders, mixers and 
mill parts write any 

of the addresses below. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC. 


Woods & Sons, Jay Bee Sales Co................0..0.0-.- Kansas City, Mo. 
dolland Mach. Co........0..0.0.0......... 474 Fairfax Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Bea aatiscd's otic su ssasaouscunsun ssesecetosemeen te eee Cairo, Georgia 
Ber See a eA cote hg oe ee Sandersville, Ga. 
Box 523, Canton, Ohio 


LIC COU eae! 220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
CT CES CED. P. O. Box 656, Gainesville, Fla. 
og BONNRR in Occ io ae ie 1601 Choctaw St., Baton Rouge, La. 
rem Goes 26k fink ek a ee ee Jackson, Tenn. 
SC OT RO PE MIE Tie LE Bennettsville, S. C. 
Ceraeeie 8h 8 ee 1904 S. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 
iust, Jay Bee Co............... 1031 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
J RITE eRe TR P. O. Box 6084, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wagner Machine & Mill Supply Co. 


screen arrangement assures evenness of wear. . 


JAY BEE Mills are durable and long lasting. Simplicity of hammer and 


. more capacity per 


horsepower .. . greater earnings for you. 


FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE 








A. E. Thompson Co............. 718 Washington Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Douglas W. Palmer............................-- 3808 44th Ave. S. W., Seattle, Wash. 
sie! Cle RM ON a apse sags 600 16th St., Oakland, Calif. 
Western Engineering & Equipment Co.............. 

5699 District Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dr Ie i ee Forest, Mississippi 
A}? oN > Ean anne Ee ee P. O. Box 497, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
J. R. Sorrells Dothan, Alabama 
R. E. Perkins, Mgr., Jay Bee Sales Co.......1508 S. First St., Louisville, Ky. 
Eipakeny Mawar Wee oe ee Lima, Ohio 
TRU I lnk nr ee Greenwich, Ohio 
LS, nt Sean one eerie tant aieer terete P. O. Box 331, Utica, New York 
Irwin A. Sedberry.....................2..0-00.0-- 1428 W. 26th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


1329 Market St., Denver, Colo. 
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GRITS and FLAKES... 


FROM THE WORLD OF SOY 





Progress in Products, margarine film produced jointly by the American Soybean As- 
sociation and the National Cotton Council, and released early in the year, had been 
booked 1,272 times by August 31. Over 230,000 people have seen the film. 


* % % * 


Bulletin 3208 of Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus 12, Ohio, describes six new 
model scales manufactured by the firm. All are in the 75-pound-capacity range. 


* * * 


F. A. (Fran) Davis has been appointed meal sales representative of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., at the Chicago office, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. He succeeds William LeBlanc 
who has resigned. Davis joined Spencer Kellogg in February 1947 following his graduation 
from the University of Buffalo. 


Soybeans are a leading Marion, Ohio, crop, reports Markets of America in a survey 
of that city. 
Kenneth D. Lozier has been appointed advertising manager of the St. Regis Paper Co. 
He came to St. Regis from the American Can Co. where he had been advertising manager. 


* * * * 


The story of soybeans with special attention to A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. operations 
is told by Darrel Doolen in the article, “American Agriculture’s Adopted Child,” in the June 
issue of Central Manufacturing District Magazine. 

x ok 


“Homemade Boom in Dixie,” in June Colliers Magazine described the home processing 
operations of Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark., and Jim Crain, its manager. Article was by 
Lester Velie, who calls Crain a “grass-roots entrepreneur with a genius for making men and 
money work.” 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill., will manufacture and distribute 
mono sodium glutamate, popular food seasoning agent. Staley will use protein from 
corn in the product, and ‘my also use soybeans. 


* * * * 


William Robinson Huey, general traffic manager of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., died August 
22 at his home in Evanston, Ill., following a long illness. He was 69. Mr. Huey joined Bemis 
in 1918. 


* * * * 


C. E. McMichael, widely known food technologist, has joined the fats and oils section of 
the Votator division of the Girdler, Corp., Louisville, Ky. He will be associated with A. 
E. Bailey, who heads up the section. 
* * * * 


Woodson-Tenant Laboratories, Memphis, Tenn., received a “new look” this summer. 
The exterior and interior have been redecorated. Oil proofing tile has been laid in the oil 
refining department. Air-conditioning was installed last summer in the offices. 

L. B. Lovitt, L. B. Lovitt & Co., Memphis, was recently elected president of the 


Memphis Merchants Exchange Clearing Association for the 16th time. 


* * * * 


Harold Anderson, Lucas County, Ohio, elevator and grain man, has bought the East 
Toledo soybean processing plant from Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. A-D-M closed the plant 
in June. Anderson bought it for grain storage. Processing equipment not involved in the 
deal is being removed. 

k* *e x * 


Monroe Barron, Riechman-Crosby Co., Memphis, Tenn., has been made salesman and 
will cover southeast Missouri and northeast Arkansas. He succeeds Winston Hoover, Jr., 
who resigned to become a partner with the Dabney-Alcott Supply Co., Memphis. Mr. Barron 
has been with the Riechman-Crosby Co. for 2 years in the office. 

* * * * 

Richard F. Uhlmann, president of the Chicago Board of Trade has announced that the 
board of directors has elected the following to membership: Robert W. Beaven, Skokie, IIl.; 
John H. Wagner, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. and Gustav Wedell, of East Asiatic Co., New York City. 

* * *  & 


Recent contestant on “RFD America” NBC radio program was Leroy A. Dantzler, 
Eutawville, S. C. soybean producer. 
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SOYBEAN LAB CHANGES 


PAUL R. HENSON 


Paul R. Henson, coordinator for the work 
of the U. S. Regional Soybean Laboratory 
in 12 Southern states since June 1942, has 
become leader of the miscellaneous legume 
project of USDA’s Division of Forage Crops 
and Diseases. 

Henson was transferred from the Delta 
B:anch Experiment Station at Stoneville, 
Miss., to Beltsville, Md., in June. 

Henson has been succeeded at Stoneville 
by Dr. E. E. Hartwig, located at the North 
Carolina Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C,, 
at the time of his new assignment. Dr. 
Hartwig has been a member of the Regional 
Laboratory staff since February 1943, and 
has been in charge of USDA’s soybean in- 
vestigations in North and South Carolina. 
He assumed his duties at Stoneville Sept. 1. 

Herbert W. Johnson, a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee, has taken Dr. Hart- 
wig’s place at Raleigh. 

—sbhd— 


KANRAKEE PLANT 


Operations of the General Mills, Inc. 
new Chemoil plant at Kankakee, III., began 
in August, Whitney H. Eastman, president 
of the chemical division, announced. 

About 100 people staff the Kankakee in 
stallation, which produces fatty acid: and 
fatty acid derivatives from animal, vege 
table and marine oils. 

Manager of the fatty acid operation is 
Arthur P. Berry. His technical director is 
Hugh A. Hamilton. 

Guy W. LaLone, former supervisor of 
refineries at the General Mills chemical di- 
vision’s soybean processing plant at Bel- 
mond, Iowa, has been transferred to Kan 
kakee as production superintendent. {Henry 
J. Shoder has been named office manage! 
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A-D-M EXPANDING 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
expects to complete a new linseed and soy- 
bean extraction plant in southeast Minne- 
apolis this fall. 

The five-story building is 108x130 feet of 
reinforced concrete construction with a 
brick exterior. Also under construction are 
12 concrete storage tanks for storing meal 
prior to shipment and a new boiler plant. 

The extraction plant will have a proces- 
sing capacity of 500 tons of flaxseed and 
soybeans a day when in full production. It 
is a part of the A-D-M 15 million dollar 
expansion program for 1947-48. 


—sbd— 


TUNICA MILL SALE 

The Planters Oil Mill, Tunica, Miss., has 
sold one-fourth of its interest for $250,000 to 
Roy Flowers, Tunica planter who oper- 
ates 13,000 acres of land for cottonseed and 
soybeans. 

Ellis Woolfolk retires as president, and 
will be succeeded by M. Gerald Burrow, 
president of the Planters Bank of Tunica. 

The mill expects to crush 60,000 tons of 
cottonseed this fall. In addition it has with- 
in the last year added a $150,000 soybean 
crushing mill and is expecting to crush 
about 200,000 bushels of soybeans. 


—sbd— 


MUSCATINE, IOWA, PLANT 


Pictured here is the new continuous process, 
Solvent extraction soybean processing unit 
recently installed at the plant of the Muscatine 
Processing Corp., Muscatine, Iowa. The new 
unit was manufactured and installed by the V. 
D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The unit 
has a rated capacity of 70 tons of soybeans per 
day. The Muscatine Processing Corp. plant 
has been in operation since 1943. Officials of 
the company are S. G. Stein, president and 
treasurer; G. A. Kent, vice president and secre- 
fary; M. C. Larson, manager; Reginald Hale, 
Plant superintendent; Vernon Walters, office 
manager. 
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CONVERT 
YOUR 
USED BAGS 


INTO 





TOP PRICES 


FOR 
SURPLUS 


BAGS 


WRITE - WIRE > PHONE 
Surplus Bags Bought and Sold 





A RECOGNIZED SOURCE FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


2423 W. 14th STREET 
ARCO Bo. 25s 1c 
e CANal 3821 











THE KANSAS 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 


eG. 













PRODUCTS CO., his 


\ KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 































MECHANICAL 


Edward O. Paschke, for 14 years Chicago sales manager of Archer-Daniels-Mildand Co., 
has been named sales manager of the firm’s edible soya products division at Minneapolis. 
Joseph W. Gorman, formerly in charge of local soybean and linseed meal sales, will now 
manage all sales in Chicago for A-D-M. 

* * 


* 















Two employees of Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., were fatally burned and two 
others were injured in July when a tank of the distilling unit of the soybean plant exploded. 
A. J. Monach, general plant superintendent, and S. J. Salanski, plant foreman, were killed. 
Paul Lawnick and Wallace Bozarth were severely burned. 

x # 


* * 


















An eight-page, two-color catalog describing the complete line of Eriez permanent non- 
electric magnetic separators is now available from Eriez Manufacturing Co., 300 East 12th 
St., Erie, Pa. Write for Catalog No. 12. , 
* 
Griffin & Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., have been licensed to build and market the self- 
cleaning filtering dust collector and improvements developed by, H. J. Hersey, Jr., Empire 
State Bldg., New York. 


* * & 


















































* * * # i. 


An award for “outstanding service to agriculture,” was presented to Frank Bill, agricul- A new eight-page illustrated FOLDER No. 2294 
tural editor of the Bloomington, Ill., Daily Pantagraph, at the McLean County soil conserva- has been published by Link-Belt Co., 300 W. 


tion field day September 1. Bill, regarded as one of the leading agricultural editors in the Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Ill., on the Link- 


U. S., has been with the Pantagraph 25 years. Belt grain car unloader for rapid mechanical 
le ae oe unloading of grain or soybeans from boxcars. 


ss ss : The unloader, shown above, unloads a boxcar 
Plus Values for Success,” describes the feed and soybean processing enterprise of J. in 4% minutes. 


Roach Sons, Plainfield, Iowa, in the July American Feed and Grain Dealer. Firm was 
founded by John Roach, an Irish immigrant, before 1900. Howard Roach, former president 
of the American Soybean Association, is a member. 


xe * & BORDEN’'S IOWA PLANT 


—sbhd— 


W. R. Boyer and E. E. Rhodes were promoted to comptroller and assistant treasurer re- To broaden its activities in the soybean 
spectively of A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill., in August. The former comp- industry, the Borden Co. will modernize 
troller, R. C. Sherer, continues as secretary, director and member of the executive committee. its Waterloo, Iowa, oil and meal mill at an 

a oan estimated cost of $1,250,000, Theodore G. 

In addition to handling General Mills’ chemical division products in the Cincinnati terri- Montague, president, has announced. 


tory, Amsco Products Co. has now been assigned the territory of Louisville, Ky., according to 
Sewall D. Andrews, vice president. Amsco will handle General Mills’ complete line of vege- 
table and animal and marine fats as well as organic chemical derivatives for the technical 
trade. 


The improvement program provides for 
the erection of a five-story solvent extrac- 
tion tower and connecting bridges to ex- 
x k * & isting elevators and processing buildings. 
Under a contract awarded to Vernon E. Al- 
den, Chicago engineering firm, the work is 
to be completed by October, 1949. 


Formation of an Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. “Old Timers Club,” composed of em- 
ployes who have completed 25 or more years of service, is announced by Vice President 
W. D. Hoofe. Some 121 employes are eligible for membership. 


* * * * 





The elevators, operated by Borden’s Soy 


Lyle York, Buffalo district manager for A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co.’s industrial Processing Co., have a soybean capacity of 
sales department, has been given charge also of the firm’s Michigan and Ohio territories. more than 1 million bushels and the tower 
He succeeds John Harris, who has resigned to open his own brokerage firm in Columbus, is expected to produce nearly 200 tons of 
Ohio. oil and meal per day. 


BARNARD & LEAS — 


MODEL ‘‘47’’ CEDAR RAPIDS 
DOUBLE ROLLER MILL Newly designed throughout, this new all metal Roller Mill is avail- 








able with a wide range of optional construction features. Self- 
aligning roller bearings or collar oiling type ball and socket re- 
movable babbitt bearings are offered with or without tunnel shaft 
and chain drive. 


NEWLY DESIGNED TWO PAIR HIGH OR THREE PAIR HIGH 
ROLLER MILLS ARE NOW AVAILABLE IN A WIDE RANGE 
OF SIZES AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 


Write, wire, or phone us today for further details. 


Keep Barnard & Leas name foremost in your mind for dollars saved 
in operating and maintenance costs. 





Since 1854 Builders of Quality Mill Machinery and Supplies 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., INC., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, USA 
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GET AN “EAR FULL”’ 
a OF THIS! 


When you order from Burrows you 
are dealing directly with the 


(Central 
SOURCE OF GRAIN AND 
SEED TESTING AND 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Yes sir. Equipment and supplies that measure right up to the most 
rigid official requirements. It’s a complete source, too, from bag 
needles on up to heavy duty equipment. More than 500 tested and 


approved items including: 


@ Moisture Testers @ Wt. Per Bu. Testers 
@ Seed Treaters 
@ Bagging Device 


@ Belting 


@ Dockage Scales 
@ Elevator Cups 
@ Grain Probes 


. and what have you. 


Check your needs now. Buy from Burrows. Get set plenty right 
for the bumper Fall harvest. 


If you have not received a copy of the New Burrows Buyer's Guide 
let us know and we'll send you one. 








1316-D Sherman Ave. . 


. . Evanston, Ill. 








Our new solvent extraction equipment. 


MUSCATINE 
PROCESSING CORP. 


Processors of 


“PORT CITY” 
Soybean Oil Meal 


S. 3. Stein, President G. A. Kent, Vice President 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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MENTE BURLAP & 
COTTON BAGS 


New and Used — Printed and Plain 
FOR YOUR 


SOY BEANS * GRAIN * PEAS! 
FOR 65 YEARS 


GOOD SERVICE AND GOOD BAGS! 


MENTE & CO., ING. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON SAVANNAH 











Dimensions and Weight 


Length, overall ........ 39” 
Width, overall ...... 175/,"’ 
» Height, overall ....21'/" 


Shipping Wt., crated 
200 Ibs. (approx.) 


OK BAGGING SCALES 


Price, f.o.b. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


$230.00 


Immediate Delivery 


For all kinds of material that needs 
bagging—flour, feed, soybean meal, 
etc. Semi-automatic and always ac- 
curate. No further lifting of bags on 
and off scales. When the product 


is bagged, it is also weighed. 


NEWELL 


CONSTRUCTION and MACHINERY CO. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 
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Send Whole You can look for 
Beans Abroad? moves -from Wash- 


ington to keep the 
price of soybeans from sagging to price sup- 
port level this season. 

There is strong support in most govern- 
ment agencies to export a considerable vol- 
ume of soybeans as beans this marketing 
year. One purpose is to bolster the price to 
growers as a support measure. 

Another is to partially fill the enormous 
demand for oilseeds from European coun- 
tries. A third is to give U. S. producers a 
chance to get a toehold in the European 
market before other lines of supply are 
firmly established. 

So far there has been no official green 
light flashed for the export of soybean seed. 
But the idea has been discussed by the gov- 
ernment agencies most concerned. 

With a crop some 25 million bushels big- 
ger than last year about ready for harvest. 
USDA feels soybeans can not only be spared 
for export, but that seed exports may be 
needed to keep prices from getting out of 
line. 

The Army wants both oilseeds and oilseed 
meal for occupied Germany to help build 
back the German livestock industry. 

The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ECA) is also favorable. European 
countries are demanding more and more raw 
materials to keep their own industries going, 
to provide work locally, and to spread their 
dollars farther. 

In spite of the short supply of dollars, the 
demand for raw materials is so strong that 


wASHINGTON 2 
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orders for soybeans would pour in if export 
controls were taken off now. 

There is little prospect that export con- 
trols on fats and oils will be removed this 
year. This might come next year if the 
Republicans win the election, but this isn’t 
certain. 


Expect Price It’s strongly felt in 
Readjustment Washington that the 


reconversion period 
for agriculture is now under way, and its 
beginning can be dated from the July 10 
crop report. 

Grains are leading the way to a lower 
price level this fall. Livestock prices are due 
to take a step down a year from this fall. 
Another big crop of vegetable oil seeds next 
year would lower prices a notch farther and 
make price floors a real factor in the market. 

Big exports of fats and oils this season 
will keep prices from dropping drastically. 
Exports are pretty sure to be larger than 
1947-48. The demand is strong and the sup- 
ply of vegetable oils is about 15 percent 
bigger. 

There may be a slight drop in lard output 
—estimated now at about 50 million pounds 
below last season. This is more than offset 
by the increase in vegetable oils. The tenta- 
tive estimate on lard may go up. 

The price of edible oils this season is ex- 
pected to run 15 to 20 percent below the 
1947 average. This assumes an average price 
for soybean oil of about 18 to 19 cents a 
pound, compared with a 23.3 cent average 
for 1947, 











C. G. CARTER, BROKER 


LD-303 


Memphis 3, Tennessee 


SOYBEAN AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 











ALSO BROKERS IN 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL AND COTTONSEED MEAL FUTURES 


Members of 


Memphis Merchants Exchange 


Memphis Merchants Exchange Clearing Association 




















By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 








Oilseed meal prices will be down sharply 
this fall. Price supports next year will be 
lower. Copra production is coming back. 

Typhoon damage won’t be a factor in 
Philippine copra production for the balance 
of this year and output is expected to in- 
crease. Exports from the Dutch and British 
Indies aren’t back to prewar, but production 
is now beginning to increase. 

Everything in the current outlook points 
to a major adjustment in fats and oils prices 
during the next year and a half. But it 
doesn’t mean depression for the soybean 
industry. 

The world is still short of fats and oils, 
and will be for some years to come. Exports 
will continue large as long as funds are ap- 
propriated for European recovery, and es- 
pecially if U. S. producers can establish this 
country as a source of supply for oilseeds. 





Soybean and cottonseed meal 


Meal to 


Go Lower prices of around $50 a ton 


are expected by USDA off- 
cials when the big crops come in this fall. 

Exports of oilseed meals will be much 
higher than 1947-48—probably more than 
300,000 tons. But big exports won’t prevent 
a sharp drop in prices, as it’s seen from here. 

The tentative estimate is for a surplus of 
oil meals over domestic needs of about 
920,000 tons. This represents approximately 
the increase in production estimated for this 
year over last. 

The estimate allows for about 2 million 
animal units on farms during 1949, with 
nearly all of the increase in hogs and poul- 
try. It allows for the same rate of feeding 
per animal unit as last year, which may be 
high in view of the big corn supply. 

It allows for export of several mi lion 
bushels of soybeans and flaxseed. It dosn't 
take into account a possible increase ii: the 
use of cottonseed meal as fertilizer. 

Any estimate on exports of meal the ‘om- 
ing season has to be based mainly on ¢ ies 
work now. But this will clear up this month 
when European countries submit new esti 
mates of their requirements at the ‘CA 
conference in Paris. 

USDA has ruled against supportin, the 
price of linseed meal in the event the mat 
ket drops below a price reflecting su. port 
for flaxseed. 

The decision came on a proposal | the 
industry to subsidize the price of li seed 
meal at approximately $65 a ton. 

This is the price crushers figure they need 
to come out on the seed, with oil at th cul 
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rer: level and the support at $6 a bushel, 
Mi: neapolis basis. 


Cne proposal was for CCC to take over 
the seed and turn it back to processors at a 
price which would enable them to come out 


on ihe meal. 

Another was to let linseed meal seek its 
own price level, then pay processors 90 per- 
cent of the difference between the market 


pr 


e and $65 a ton on a crop year basis. 

USDA ruled in effect that it would guar- 
antee the price of flaxseed and stand by its 
processor contracts to take over linseed oil 
if necessary, but would not support the price 
of the meal. 

Flaxseed is a special case, since it is sup- 
ported well above parity and the price of 
every bushel marketed is guaranteed by the 
government. 


Soybean On soybeans there are no 
Outlook comparable processor con- 

tracts. Soybeans are sup- 
ported only at 90 percent of parity and only 
by government loan and purchase agreement. 
If the supply were large enough, the market 
price could drop below this level. 

The support price for soybeans grown 
next year is pretty apt to fall within a range 
of 60 to 75 percent of parity. If the parity 
index remains at approximately the same 
level as now, this would mean a price floor 
from $1.45 to $1.80 a bushel. 

The new farm act goes into effect on soy- 
beans and other non-basic crops next year. 
It permits the Secretary of Agriculture to 
fix the support for soybeans anywhere be- 
tween 60 percent of parity and the 1948 
level. 

Farm price supports are now coming un- 
der fire. The pressure is on to lower them 





next year so as to protect the basic legis- 
lation. 

The level of support for 1949 soybeans 
will be decided later, but it’s pretty sure to 
be on the low side of the permissible range. 

The new farm act keeps 90 percent of 
parity price floors next year for the basic 
crops, including corn, wheat, cotton and 
peanuts. There’s a drive on now to make 
the lower floors in the new act apply to 
these crops next year too. 

Wheat, cotton and peanuts are especially 
vulnerable to this campaign, since the floors 
guaranteed for them next year are incentive 
as well as support prices. 

House farm leaders are probably strong 
enough to prevent a switch to lower price 
floors on the basic crops produced next 
year, since this would be changing the rules 
after the game had started. 





No Lending Commodity Credit Cor- 
Agreements poration “lending agen- 


cy agreements” won’t be 
available to soybean processors this season. 

These were agreements under which CCC 
guaranteed bank loans to proceszors in re- 
turn for assurance the latter would pay sup- 
port price for soybeans. 

The question of continuing the agree- 
ments came up at a recent CCC board meet- 
ing, and they were turned down for at least 
this year. Since then CCC has been ask- 
ed to reconsider, but it wasn’t known at 
presstime what the decision would bbe. 


1948-Crop The official support price for 
1948-crop soybeans is $2.18 
Support gi 
PP a bushel. This is the rate 
for green and yellow beans grading No. 2 
and containing not more than 14 percent 
moisture. 


Processing Plant at Ipava, III. 








Abov. is the soybean processing plant of the Ipava Farmers Processing Co., Ipava, Ill., housed in 
& 100 oct-square Quonsef-type building. Many of the firm's beans are also stored in this type 
build: .y. Plant went into operation last September. It produces between 35 and 40 tons of soy- 
bean > cal daily from two screw presses. Plant is owned by Ipava Farmers Elevator Co. that has 
elevaiors at Ipava, Table Grove, Cuba and New Philadelphia and a modern feed store at Havana. 


SEPT"MBER, 1948 


C. O. Snedeker is the firm’s general manager. F. P. Brown is plant manager. 





The discount for black, brown and mix- 
ed varieties is 20 cents a bushel. 

Soybeans will be supported by the usual 
loans and by purchase agreements, and the 
program will be handled about the same as 
in other years. 


Marhat Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN 
DIGEST to use “MARKET STREET” 
for their classified advertising. If you 
have processing machinery, laboratory 
equipment, soybean seed, or other items 
of interest to the industry, advertise 
them here. 








Rate: 5c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $1.00. 











EXPERIENCED field warehouse solicitors. 
Address Cleveland Storage Co., Inc., 
Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Anderson Expellers all mod- 
els, as is or rebuilt for specific materials. 
Pittock & Associates, Moylan, Penna. 





OUR 24 x 2414 FLAKING Rolls with water 


cooled rolls and 30 ton capacity are ideal 
for soybean flaking. Get the facts. Write 
Ben M. Selby, 925 Montrose Ave., Chicago 
13, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Soybean Flaking Machine 
manufacturing rights. This machine or- 
iginally designed for large company who 
have discontinued Soy Bean activities. En- 
gineering and patterns completed for this 
machine. This machine has a 24 hour ca- 
pacity of 100 tons with a proved design. 
Available to interested party very reason- 
able. Contact us for further information. 
Box HX, SOYBEAN DIGEST, Hudson, 


Iowa. 





SITUATIONS VACANT — One chief 
Chemical Engineer (required July 1949) 
and two fully qualified and experienced 
assistants (required January 1950) each 
to run one shift of a 150-tons-a-day 
Allis-Chalmers soybean solvent extrac- 
tion plant in England. Previous exper- 
ience in solvent plant essential. Good 
salaries paid to first class men. Write 
full particulars to GT, care Soybean Di- 
gest, Hudson, Iowa. 





CALL, McCANN & PRONER, INC. 


Jobbers & Processors Soybean Flakes, Grits 
and Meal. Wire or airmail your offers 
with samples of defatted soy products. 


450 Seventh Ave. LOngacre 5-0235 
NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 








NEW STEEL STORAGE TANKS IN STOCK 
17—10,000, 11,500, 20,000, 25,000 Gal. Cap. 
New Welded Horizontal Cylindrical. 
&—42,000 and 126,000 Gal. and 410,000 Gal. 
Vertical Bolted. 


L. M. STANHOPE Rosemont, Penna. 
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| Tho Pionaers. of Soybeans. 


: IN THE SOUTH 


OGDEN MAMLOXI 
RALSOY VOLSTATE 
ARKSOY WHITE BILOXI 
ROANOKE 








* 





These Southern Grown Green and 


Yellow Varieties Are Excellent for 





Edible Purposes. 


: JACOB HARTZ SEED COMPANY 


3 Stuttgart, Arkansas 


N., Here’s NEWS for 
— SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 


Greater Efficiency — Greater Profit 
with the NEW Carter Millerator 















MILLERATOR 


G, SELF CLEANING by, 
cs SCREENS & 
keen ws 

HART-CARTER COMPANY 








Already applied to soybean cleaning, the Carter Millerator 
now has NEW improvements to give greater efficiency than 
ever before! The Millerator does a refined scalping, remov- 
ing material larger in diameter than the beans being hand/ed, 
and much of the material substantially longer. A second 
screen removes small seeds and sand. Light foreign mate: ials 
are removed by a controlled aspiration. The second sc:een 


is sometimes used for removal of splits. 


The Carter Millerator is valuable for the screening and 
aspiration of soybeans before processing. Get the faci on 
this new machine today! 


EREKERE EDEN EE 





ECEEERE EEE ES 
SEREEREER ERED 


Write for brand new folder giving facts and 
details on this outstanding new machine. 





HART-CARTER COMPANY 


660 Nineteenth Avenue N.E. Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


SOYBEAN DIC :ST 
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FCRECASTS OF BIG CROPS 
FORCE SOYBEANS LOWER 


Jore ground was lost in the soybean futures market in August. 
There was a sharp break following the government’s report fore- 
casting a record soybean crop and a cotton crop much larger than 
expected. 

November futures in Chicago lost 23c during August compared 
with 69c in July. 

(he government estimates of 1948 crops together with breaks in 
lard and soybean futures also contributed to weakness in oil meal 
and oil markets. But old crop supplies in these commodities were 
tight. Spot meal rallied during the last week of August to make a 
net gain of $5 for the month. Cash soybean oil also displayed 
strength and gained 2!4c during August. 

Demand for both meal and oil was largely limited to nearby 
shipment to fill immediate needs. Buyers banked on the prospec- 
tive big crops to meet later demands. 

November No. 2 soybeans in Chicago opened at $2.68 for the 
month, closing at $2.45, which was also the August low. High was 
$2.76 Aug. 9. 

The cash soybean market was very quiet with only an occasional 
car offered. Processors were not aggressive buyers. 

Government support price for No. 2 1948-crop soybeans was an- 
nounced at $2.18. 

Bulk soybean oil meal, Decatur basis, opened at $76 for August, 
closing at $81, the month’s high. Low was $71.50 Aug. 11. 

Meal was hard to move earlier in the month. But activity pick- 
ed up the last 10 days, with gains up to $9 for spot soybean oil meal. 

There was growing tightness in supplies since many mills closed 
down to get ready for the new crop. Cautious buying had left 


NOVEMBER FUTURES CHICAGC NO. 2 SOYBEANS 
5 10 15 20 25 














USED BAGS 
FOR BEANS 
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We Sell Bags for All Purposes 
Both Cotton and Burlap 


* 


ALSO 
New Burlap and Cotton Bags Printed 


CROWN BAG COMPANY 


A. D. PRUETT — Owner 


2686 Harvard | 


| MEMPHIS 12 TENNESSEE | 
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Dollars per bushel 








BULK SOYBEAN OIL MEAL, DECATUR BASIS 
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CRUDE VEGETABLE OILS, TANKCARS 
10 4. 20 
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Pl . — — cottonseed 
MORRO ee Cocomt 





Playnes 
Soy Products Inc. 


PORTLAND, INDIANA 





| Jwo Quality Products: 


Haynes 419% Expeller Soybean Meal 
Haynes Crude Soybean Oil 





We Aro Buyers of Soybeans 
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MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


Dealers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Brokers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Tel. 55707 L. D. 364 

















To fill 
every need in 


Vegetable Oil Processing and Refining. 

Our new FF621 Soytex Filter Cloths — Made 

only by Filter Fabrics — are best for veg- 

ctable oil processing and refining because: 

@ the smooth glass-like surface releases 
the cake quickly and easily 

®@ the fabric does not fill permanently as 

I | foots cannot penetrate the fibers of the 
tabric 

@ the iong life of this fabric reduces your 
replacement cost 





Built to your individual press specification. 





General Offices 
Marion Building Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Phone us at our expense --- CHerry 0456 














many users with small inventories. There was a scramble for re. 
maining supplies of old crop meal. 

Crude soybean oil, in tankcars f.o.b. Decatur opened at 20c, ‘he 
month’s low, and closed at 22c. The high was 23c, reached A ug, 
18 and Aug. 25-28. 

Scarcity of offerings for immediate shipment contributed to 
strength in soybean oil. Refinery demand was fairly good muc!. of 
the month. 

The price gap between the various vegetable oils closed lat: in 
August as cottonseed lost while soybean oil gained ground. 


NEW YORK SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES AUGUST 31* 
Close: Sept. 20, 75N, Oct. 18.25A, Dec. through Jly 17.75A 


No sales N-nominal A-asked. 


MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES CLOSING 
AUGUST 31* 

Oct. flat 59.00, Dec. flat 55.00, Jan. 53.50-53.55, Mar. flat 54.00, 
May 53.75-54.00, sales 3,000 tons. 

“Reported by Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

@ SOYBEAN STOCKS ON FARMS. Stocks of soybeans on farms 
July 1, estimated at 444 million bushels, are the lowest for the 
date in the 6 years of record. On July 1 last year, farm stocks 
amounted to 6.4 million bushels, which was the previous low mark 
for the date. 

Disappearance from farms was heavy for the period April 1 
to July 1, totaling 28.4 million bushels, compared to only 19.1 
million bushels for the period a year ago. Planting of soybeans 
was practicaly completed and most acreage was “up to a good 
stand” before July 1 therefore it was not necessary for farmers to 
hold stocks any longer for seed purposes. Last year much of the 
acreage was not planted until late June and early July, and on 
July 1 farmers were holding some stocks for seeding and possible 
reseeding. 

About 85 percent of the farm stocks on July 1 were concentrated 
in the North Central states. Illinois alone had almost a million 
bushels. Iowa had over 34 million bushels and Indiana had about!s 
million. 


SOYBEAN STOCKS ON FARMS JULY 1 
(Thousand Bushel) 


1947 1948 1947 1948 
INS OW Siew ots 13 11 BUS Arete Satedcw 29 2 
N. J 21 19 Mies. forebrain es 39 78 
Bein ge ct faces 34 20 WW Was, as iatiy ays 1 1 
OBIO® gcc. ens 813 439 IN MO Se cuctcterecas 114 117 
1 1G (are erate 783 564 SES rer 16 17 
Be sees 1,950 978 i ete es 2 3 
(TC) rer u fat § 26 BE orate aves ahae 86 143 
WS: sic vouecs 41 i YG OUD.) aiereva vais 12 23 
ITATAIN, ec 0iey0. 06 427 276 PNG | oops cileouele 14 7 
MOWER sgcsceis0 1,068 789 APES mans, Sisters 42 13 
BIG. ow diseinre 574 495 RS Gx vieiece to 82 51 
ie 2 7 3 nearer her are 12 14 
Se PDR as. 2s:« 11 32 Oo Ca 2 0 
INCISED: 6 Sescss 10 14 jC >, a ee ae 
TCI Gy cs esaceiie 65 47 
BCS. Ge ssvaiscevsce 44 46 Waele wee arches 6,389 4,252 


@ SOYBEAN CRUSHING. With smaller supplies available {or the 
1947-48 season disappearance of soybeans in the first 9 months of 
the season was the smallest since 1943-44 and totaled 155 million 
bushels, reports U. S. Department of Agriculture. This is 1) mil- 
lion bushels below the record high for the same months last : «ason. 

Disappearance in the April-June quarter totaled 56.5. rillion 
bushels compared with 53.2 million in the January-March © uarter 
and 60.7 million in the April-June 1947 quarter. Crushing °f s0y- 
beans for oil, as reported by the Bureau of the Census, totaled «!most 
128 million bushels for the period October 1947 through Jun: 1948. 
With the exception of last year when crushings totaled 135. 
million bushels this is the largest of record for these 1 onths. 
Slightly over 40 million bushels were crushed in the Apr |-June 
quarter compared with 46 million in the January-March ~uartel 
and 44 million in the April-June 1947 quarter. 

Crushings of soybeans for flour and grits have been at a ecord 
rate this season, reflecting the urgent export demand and otaled 
almost 13 million bushels. This compares with about 514 «uillion 
in the same months last year and 6 million in the same moths of 
1945-46. Exports of soy flour in terms of soybeans total: 4 119 
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million bushels October through June this season compared w.ih 
95 million the same months last season. 

Exports of soybeans as grain have also been heavy total ng 
almo-t 3 million bushels for the first three quarters of the season. 
This compares with 3.7 million exported in the same months last 
year and 2.7 million 2 years ago. 

, lisappearance of soybeans for feed totaled 8.9 million bushels 
the first 9 months of this season, slightly more than the 8.8. million 
used for feed in the same months of 1946-47. 

A erage disappearance for feed in the four seasons 1942-45 

totaled about 20 million bushels for the first 9 months. 


e SOYBEAN INSPECTIONS. Inspected receipts of soybeans in 
June were considerably larger than for the preceding month and 
above the June average for the crop. years 1941-45, according to 
reports to the Department of Agriculture. June inspections totaled 
3.769 cars compared with 2,919 in May and the June average of 
3.036 cars. Inspected receipts for October through June this season 
were 76,776 cars compared with 80,469 cars for the same period last 
year. 

The quality of the soybeans inspected continued good, 90 per- 
cent grading No. 2 or better in June compared with 87 percent in 
May and 88 percent in April. Eighty-seven percent graded No. 2 
or better for October-June this season compared with 70 percent 
last year. 

Inspections of soybeans in June included the equivalent of 39 
cars inspected as cargo lots and truck receipts equal to about 48 
cars. 

Inspected receipts of soybeans in July dropped sharply below 
the total for the preceding month and considerably under the July 
average for the crop years 1941-45 but were about the same as for 
July last season, according to reports to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. July inspections totaled 1,783 cars compared with 3,76) cars 
in June, 2,769 cars the 5-year July average and 1,728 cars for July 
1947. Inspected receipts for October through July this season were 
78,559 cars compared with 82,197 cars for the same period last year. 

The quality of the soybeans continued good, 89 percent grading 
No. 2 or better in July compared with 90 percent in June. Eighty- 
seven percent graded No. 2 or better for October-July this season 
compared. with 70 percent a year ago. 

Inspections of soybeans in July included the equivalent of 9 cars 
inspected as cargo lots and truck ‘receipts equal to about 22 cars. 





@ SOYBEAN GLUE IN PLYWOOD. Consumption of soybean glue 
by the plywood industry in May was 2,306,000 lbs. compared with 
2,375,000 Ibs. in April; and 2,226,000 lbs. in May of 1947, reports 
Burean of the Census. 

Consumption of phenolic resin glue was 3,057,000 lbs. in May 
compsred with 2,805,000 Ibs. in May 1947, Casein glue consumed 
by the plywood industry in May was 399,000 lbs. compared with 
313, lbs. in May 1947. 

Total glue consumption in May was 6,196,000 lbs.; in April 
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‘JYBEANS NEED FOUR-LEAF 





sans feed heavily on phosphorus. The soil must supply 

more phosphorus to grow a bushel of beans than is required 
1 ow a bushel of corn. So to grow a good crop of beans, and 
Oren, leave the soil rich for following crops, 
M\WE make sure that your land gets all the 
Four-Leaf Powdered Rock Phosphate it 
needs to maintain a high-phosphorus 
test. ‘‘Four-Leaf’’ is your effective, low- 
cost source of phosphorus for soil im- 
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Four! LEAL provement. 
PHOSPHATE Write for literature. : 


(HOMSON PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


Chicago 5, Il. 


40° S. Dearborn St. 
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WURSTER & SANGER, INC. 


1337 East 52nd Street 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Chicago 15, Ill., U.S.A. 


Specialists in the Oil Processing Industry 


COMPLETE PLANTS AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICES FOR: 


Refining, Bleaching and Deodorizing Oils 
Hydrogenation of Oils 

Vanaspati 

Vegetable Shortening, Margarine 

Salad Oil, Winter Oil 

Fat Splitting: Twitchell and Autoclave Processes 
Stearic Acid and Red Oil 

Fatty Acid Distillation 


Development of Processes, Reports, Investigations 
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WURSTER & SANGER DEODORIZATION PLANT 


For additional data concerning our services, please re- 
quest our Bulletin CB and state your interest. 









Do (wwe 
Cause 
Hat- Tipping? 


Speaking of the Calumet Cup, the an- 
swer is ‘‘Yes.’’ Elevator operators all 
over the country are ‘‘taking off their 
hats’’ to the elevator cup with the Logarithmic Curve design. Naturally, 
for they are getting f-a-r greater capacity than could ever be obtained 


from old style buckets. The 
SUPER 
CAPACITY 
ELEVATOR 
is scientifically designed for maximum efficiency and capacity. It 
scoops up super capacity loads in elevator boot and discharges super 
capacity loads from outlet spout without backlegging. Can be spaced 
closer on belt. Operates successfully over any sized pulley. No critical 
speed. Sturdy one-piece welded construction . . . heavier gauge steel 
. smooth inside and out. Does a better job, stays on the job longer. 
More economical. 
Emergency orders filled in seven days... . 
two weeks time or less. 


non-rush orders within 


ASK YOUR 
JOBBER 


Or send for capacity 
data sheet. 


B. |. WELLER C0. 


327 S. La Salle Street 


Weller Pat. 
4 Chicago 4, Illinois 


No. 1944932 





jor INCREASED YIELDS 
jor BETTER SOY BEANS 


treat 
your soil 
with 


THERE’S NOTHING LIKE IT for producing more and better Soy 
Beans per acre — as practical farmers and experiment station 
reports agree. It's the best, most finely ground, natural soil 
food — quick acting, long lasting, economical. Investigate! 


RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 


8 So. Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 
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7,068,000 lbs.; in May 1947 5,568,000 lbs. 

Total soybean glue stocks May 31 were 1,317,000 lbs.; Apr | 30 
1,316,000; April 30, 1947 1,226,000 Ibs. 

Softwood plywood production during May, estimated at 50, 
717,000 square feet, was the lowest for the year; but was 6 pe: cent 
higher than the May 1947 total. 

Consumption of soybean glue in June was 2,509,000 Ibs. 
pared with 2,147,000 Ibs. in June 1947. Total glue consum, 


in June was 6,037,000 lbs. compared with 5,460,000 lbs. in | 
1947, 


Soybean glue stocks June 30 totaled 1,531,000 lbs. com; 
with 1,273,000 Ibs. the same date a year ago. Total glue stocs 
all types totaled 3,967,000 lbs. June 30 compared with 3,30), 
Ibs. June 30, 1947. 


@ COMMERCIAL GRAIN STOCK REPORTS. Production and 
Marketing Administration’s commercial grain stock reports for 
August. 
Aug.9 Aug.16 Aug. 23 

Atlantic Coast 3 8 7 
Northwestern and upper lake & 22 
Lower lake : 306 14] 
East central oi ot 7 
West central, southwestern 

& western ; 165 
Total current week : 592 329 
Total year ago 468 483 522 


@ STANDARD SHORTENING SHIPMENTS. Reported by mem- 
bers of Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, Inc., in pounds. 


August 7 4,808,301 


AUT: |: Se ea ON Re eR RUNES E WON SRI rm ec 4,815,008 
August 21 4,886,174 
PND USU EB) ec coer sh ok Ce he ee 5,318.305 


“TLLINI” 


BRAND 
Expuller Soybean Oil Meal 


41% Protein 
4.0% Fat 














either Sacked or Bulk 


A Quality Product backed up by courtecus 
service and fair dealing. 


WE BUY SOYBEANS 





in Car Lots or Truck Lots 





DECATUR 
SOY PRODUCTS CO. 


DECATUR 2-8541 ILLIN: 1S 











SOYBEAN D GEST 








BUY LINCOLN SOYBEAN SEED; 


from the hub of the adapted area 








Sie ly 
NEBRASKA 


gaa MISSOURI 


a _Z75y ee 
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' LOUISIANA 











FACTS ABOUT 
LINCOLNS 


Developed from a Mandarin-Manchu cross 
by the Illinois Station and U.S.D.A. Released 
in 1944 for commercial planting. 


In six years and 100 tests in various states 
Lincoln Soybeans outyielded all other vari- 
eties 4 to 6 bushels per acre. 

Matures 108-110 days. Does well both 
farther north and south than Illini. Widely 
adapted east and west. 

Higher oil content in bright-yellow beans, 
predominantly three to pod. 
Medium-height, heavily branched plants 
have good standing ability, relatively free 
from shattering. 
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N OW. .. from one convenient, 


central source—FUNK FARMS—you can 
contract your soybean seed requirements. 
Soybean growers are demanding the popu- 
lar Lincoln variety throughout the shaded 


area shown on the map above. 


Already grown on 60 to 90 percent 
of Illinois, Ohio and Indiana acreages, 
Lincolns are adapted both east and west 
and your customers will want to plant them. 
Meet this demand with high quality, Certi- 
fied seed from Funk’s. Write for quotations, 


on Lincolns and 40 varieties of farm seeds. 
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State 0350 
L.D. 29 & 30 
Teletype CG283 


Other Offices New York 
Memphis 
Dallas 


San Francisco 


Zimmerman Alderson Carr Company 


Chicago 


BROKERS TO THE SOYBEAN PROCESSOR 
1908 FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 1948 
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On request, we will send you our weekly 


MEMPHIS 


ielala) 





THE BRODE’ CORPORATION 


1912 Falls Bldg. 


SOYBEAN MEAL 


COTTONSEED 
MEAL 


PEANUT MEAL 


GROUND PEANUT SHELLS 
COTTONSEED HULL BRAN 
CAR LOTS 


market letter with latest quotations. 
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P.O. Box 700 
Phone L.D. 271 
TENNESSEE 
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USED OIL MILL EQUIPMENT 
For Sale 


One part to complete plant, of used oil mill equipment. Ex- 
pellers, hydraulic cake presses, filter presses, attrition mills, 
bar and disc hullers, accumulators, pumps, flaking rolls 36 to 
60 in., stack cooker or toasters, four and five high 56-72-85 in., 
hot and cold cake cutters, 4 to 16'’ conveyor, steam pumps, 
electric motors, boilers. 


If it is used in oil mill we have it. 


V. A. Lessor & Company 


Phone 6-3352 — Cable Address VALCO 
P. O. Box 108 Fort Worth, Texas 











THE FACT STILL 
REMAINS THAT 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
CUPS 
“DP” - “OR” - "CC" - “Vv” 
are MADE STRONGER 
will LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 
and will operate more eificiently at less cost than 

other elevator cups. 





write to 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


for names of distributors and analysis form No. 20 











WE BUY SOYBEANS 





Expoller Soy Oil Meal 
IOWA MILLING COMPANY 


411 6th Street N. E. 


PROMPT UNLOADING 


(ar and. Truck Lots 
PROMPT RETURNS 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

































SOYBEAN DIGEST 
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MODERN MACH 





a 


ARE QUALITY MACHINES FOR 
GREATER SOY FIELD RESULTS! 


Unexcelled ability to get all the beans... threshing 
performance with the very minimum of breaking 





and cracking of beans . . . clean separation and 
excellent cleaning . . . extra capacity for fewer 
halts .. . these are but a few standout features of 


rugged, dependable MM HARVESTORS—mighty 
harvesting machines engineered for simplicity, com- 
seal innate pactness and flexibility on all harvesting jobs. 
Specially wena” to modern soy production, MM HARVESTORS are built 
in sizes suited to large or small farms .. . built for year-in-year-out perform- 
ance under all combining conditions. Powerful MM SELF-PROPELLED 
HARVESTORS in the regular 14-foot size . . . light-draft, tractor-drawn 12-foot 













HARVESTORS . . . the popular, light-running HARVESTOR ‘‘69”’ with 5-foot 
cutter bars and 44-inch gather on each side . . . these are dependable 









Modern Machines supporting the renowned MM reputation for low-cost, 
quality performance! For details on these and other MM MODERN MACHINES, 
TRACTORS and POWER UNITS, see your Friendly MM Dealer today! 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 


PoWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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INCORPORATED 


Analytical and (Consulting 
Chemists. and Jesting 
ENngInDDs 


Main Office and Laboratories 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Branch Laboratories 


Cairo, Illinois; Shreveport, Louisiana; Jackson and 
Leland, Mississippi; Decatur, Alabama 


OFFICIAL CHEMISTS 
- National Soybean Processors Association 
National Cottonseed Products Association 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 





BARROW-AGEE 
LABORATORIES 


ON MILL, INC. 
nag ere PROCESSORS 


3396 N. Wharf 
St.iLouis, Mo. 


YOUR OFFERINGS OF 
SOYBEANS ARE SOLICITED 











Machinery and Supplies 


FOR 


GRAIN ELEVATORS — FEED MILLS 
SOYA MILLS — FOOD. PROCESSORS 


Bag Trucks 

Platform Trucks 

Filter Cloth 

Filter Paper (Sharkskin) 
OK Bagging Scales 
Platform Scales 

Truck Scales 

Spouting — Standard and 

Special Wear Resistant 

Fire Extinguishers 
Bag Ties and Deadlocks 


Phone 3-2761 
719 5th St. S. E. 




















Cedar Rapids, Iowa 











DICKINSON. BROTHERS Co. 


VEGETABLE OILS AND MEALS 
BROKERS 


Jim Dickinson Bob White 


a 175 Board of Trade 
4141 West Jackson Blvd. 


H. Wiswell 


DB 


Bill Dickinson 


Harrison 3793 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 














